Oath Evictions 
Off Till June 24 


By MICHAEL SINGER 

Spokesmen for the City Housing Authority reported 
that 19,115 tenants in federal housing projects in the city 
had filed loyalty oaths as of noon yesterday. Yesterday was 
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the deadline for the submission of 
these oaths to the Authority by 
the more than 30,000 occupants 
of the projects. 


_ The CHA aide said that he ex- 
pected additional returns later in 
the day and that many would 
would probably be received 
through the mails during the 
week. | 

The CHA, however, held off 
until June 24 its threat of imme- 
diate eviction proceedings against 
federal project tenants who re- 
fused to sign. 

On Tuesday the Appellate Di- 
vision of the Supreme Court de- 
nied a motion to stay the CHA 
loyalty oath procedures and yes- 
terday, Judge Wenzed refused to 
Sign ‘a shown cause requesting the 
Court to allow argument on its 
decision. 

The loyalty oaths are based on 
the Gwinn Act passed by Con- 
gress in 1952, which denies oc- 
cupancy in federal housing pro- 
jects to, and calls for eviction of 
all tenants who refuse to sign 
them. The oaths use as their yard- 
stick the U.S. Attorney General's 
list of more than 285 “subversive” 
organizations, many of which are 
no longer in~existence. 


In California and Illinois, the 
high courts there have declared 
this procedure unconstitutional. 

In the meantime, the CHA pre- 
sented to Mayor Wagner at City 
Hall yesterday its 20th annual re- 
port covering 1934-1954. Chair- 
man Philip J. Cruise, in reviewing 
the highlights of 1953-1954, re- 
vealed that there is a “strongly 
continuing demand for low-rent 
housing.” 

The report said that the_75,000 
applications received last year were 
the greatest number received in 
any similar period since 1951. For 
the first time since the end ot 
World War II more low-rent ap- 
plications were submitted by non- 
veterans than by veterans. 

The CHA said that the average 
tenant in an Authority low-rent 
subsidized project last year earned 
about $2,800 a year and paid about 
$42 rent. Cruise pointed out that 
the cost of providing decent hous- 
ing “has increased far more sharp- 
ly than the ability of low-income 
families to pay for it,” and warned 
that anv attempt to do away with 


the cash subsidies today would, 


bring an average rent boost of 
$25.36 a month. 

The Authority picture showed 
that in 1954 there were 8,866 new 
low-rent apartments . completed, 
6,532 under construction, 9,231 
families relocated from _ project 
sites, 978 old buildings demolish- 
ed, and 9,413 new apartments put 
-under planning. 


3Swornin for 
New Terms on 
School Board — 


Mayor Wagner yesterday swore 
in three members of the Board of 
Education for new terms, They 
were Rev. John M. Coleman, 
Brooklyn, the only Negro on the 
Board, Charles J. Bensley, Bronx, 
and Vito F. Lanza, Queens. 

A large delegation of Negro 
leaders from all walks of life at- 
tended the ceremonies and ap- 
plauded © Coleman’s induction. 
Coleman's: acceptance was in 
doubt until last week and many 
Negro and interracial groups had 
joined: in asking--Mayor Wagner 
to-name Rev. Gardner Taylor, Ne- 
gro pastor of the largest Protest- 
ant.church in Brooklyn, to fill 
Coleman's ‘post. However, Cole- 


- man was prevailed-upon to accept}. 
 .? eithe ; reappointment. pag re 
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40,000 Mass at Ford's; 


New Deadline 


onday 


DETROIT, June 1.—Walter Reuther, president of the United Automobile Workers, to- 


day 


extended the strike deadline for 57 Ford plants to Monday. as 40,000 workers of the 


company massed as the companys main River Rouge plant in Dearborn in a stop-work rally. 


No Safety in 


Atomic Race, 
Magnuson Says 


Daily Werker Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, June 1.—Sen. 
Warren Magnuson (D-Wash) 
clared today ‘that there is “no 
guarantee of even mild asurance of 
peace’ in “armies, planes, battle- 
ships and devilish destruction.” 

“Peace is the most important of 
all issues,” he said. 


“We cannot rattle an atomic or, "@0W 


de- 


| 


Massing at Gate 4 of the 
Dearborn plant, the workers 


expected the rally to mark the 
start of the walkout set for this 
morning. The 2,000 workers of | 
Ford plant in Chicago had already 
jumped the gun two hours earlier 
and shut @own the plant. 
Reuthers announcement of a 
postponement of the new- strike 
deadline to Monday, a day before 
the General Motors deadline, fol- 
lowed a new Ford offer the details 
lof which were not yet known, 


3 Demos in House 


Onen $1.25 Fight 


By ERIK BERT 


WASHINGTON, June 1.—Three Democratic Congress- 
n tod h 25 mini 
men today launched the fight for the $1.25 minimum wage Slime et Eile. Weel uaues 


today as the House Education and Labor Committee opened |," 

hearings. ti Soesee C; ] ] ; ‘d 

“Dnetok them, Rep. Daniel ito that country have not sucod- [gg *t, Stella, president of For 

Flood (Pa) charged that a deal is, ed in improving its economy. This at | se meebiablaies etek: dele ii 
being made in the committee, | was interjected in connection with _— Pp 


say ‘massive retaliation to those $1.29 demand for $1. 


hydrogen bomb at the world and/and in the House, to sell out the} 


Barden’s fears that the raising of 


the minimum wage “too high” 


|nouncing the company for its ada- 


mant attitude on the major issues, | 
set Monday noon for another stop- 


who do not agree with us,” he 
declared in a speech prepared for 
delivery at a meeting in Philadel- 
phia. | , 


“That same retaliation will be 


the fate of those who first emplay | settling for $1,” Flood told the) 


it, and very. few of us here today 
will survive such a conflict.” 
“There is no safety in atomic 


peace is not to be found in war. 
It is only to be found in the pa 
tient practice of this virtue 


consideration of the economic and|?Y Reps. 


| Jr. 


political rights of others. 

“As I view the situation, we 
have achieved a sort of admistice, 
an uneasy one at that, with the 


world tottering on the brink of HINTS AT 85 CENTS 


ace Or War. 


peace yet prepares for war.” 


ed in human betterment, 
exploitation. 

He debunked the arguments of 
those who, like Sen. Stuart Sym- 
ington (D-Mo) say that the an- 


swer to Soviet production of war at France as a “decadent country” 
planes is even greater production! because the millions. of American 


on our part. 


' 
| 
' 


‘arms, he said.. “The answer to 


} 
' 
| 
' 


' 


_|NC) 
of Speeches on the Republican side 


| 


“The whole world clamors for willing to settle for even the Ad- 


The U. S. must convince the|and at one point even referred to 
world, he added, that it is interest-|85 cents 


| 
| 


| 


The other two Congressmen) might result in inflation.” | 
who testified for $1.25 were Rep. 
Irwin Davidson (NY) and Barratt 
O'Hara (Ill). 


“Most of you are’ thinking of 


7 .. |work: meeting of 40,000 at Cate 
Rep. Davidson introduced into\4 of the River Rouge plant, near 


‘the record Bureau of Labor Sta-|the famed overpass that marked 
tistics data showing that the aver-'past ‘encounters with Ford Motor 
age weekly wage necessary to raise Co. union-busters. If there is no 
ccuamnittes. Ele ued that he woukeee family of four in 34 cities acceptable contract by that hour, 
not be a party to any such dea], | throughout the nation was above Stellato said, the strike will be on. 
Flood’s charges were bome out 32 an hour. Davidson is, the au-| The Ford workers roared ap- 
by the tactics of the ‘committal thor of one of the bills calling for proval of the Monday strike date. 
chairman, Graham Barden (D- 4 $1.25 minimu. The 90-cent pro- The demonstration, consisting of 
and by the questions and| Posal of the Eisenhower Adminis-|the day and afternoon shift was 
called on 24 hours notice. It was, 


tration, he said, is “not only in- 
adequate but insulting and ill-con-' indeed, an inspiring sight to view 
the sea ef faces of Ford workers 


sidered.” 

(NY), Ralph Gwinn (NY) and! Rep. Cleveland M. Bailey (D- from behind the speakers stand. | 
Samuel K. McConnell (Pa), rank- W Va) a member of the committee, | The union had suspended a loud 
ing Republican on the committee. testified on behalf of his own bill.' speaker from the bridge that runs 
which provides for $1.25, but said, across Miller Road. 


he was willing to compromise at!CHARGES BRUSH-OFF 


‘some point between 90 cents and 

$1.25. He said he was opposed! Stellato charged that the Ford 
to settling at anything less than $1, Motor Co. has spent no timte -s 
His | and favored. something a “little bit! the workers’ demands. Asking the 


higher.” He-urged that the hear- 


Peter Frelyinghuysen, 
(NJ), Stuyvesant’ Wainwright | 


Barden indicated he would be 
ministration proposal of 90 cents, 


as a possibility. | workers to indicate how they feel 


not in ‘questioning of the witnesses WaS ings be limited to 10 days or two | about the company’s. demand for 


design ain is-| ms | IRE 
igned to confuse the main is ‘weeks so there would be sufficient 2 five-year pact, a tremendous roar 
sue of raising the minimum by an 


| time -to report out a bill and have|Of “No” went up and lasted for 
adequate amount. 


| . __ lit passed. several minutes as it was repeated 
Barden also threw in a gratuitous, Rattan soll #1 oes ge volleys down Miller Roard. 
de ve ad oe that ar reat Ol Tn answer to the newspaper pub- 
dollars that have been “shovelled”’ (Continued on Page 3) perity” plan, Stellato said: 


Soviets, Yugoslavia Seen 
Agreeing on Neutral Germany 


Soviet-Yugoslav friendship negotiations entered their final stage yesterday and U.S. 
ambassador James W. Riddleberger was called home from Belgrade to Washington to re- 


“If the new proposal of Henry 
Ford was any good, we would not 
be here doing what we are doing.” 

Stellato said the contract issues 
affecting wages and health and 
safety of the workers were more 
important than the Guaranteed An- 
nual Wage demand. 

Stellato told the workers that 
the company insists on a five-yedr 
‘plan; no increases for those now 
on pensions; a cut of 74 cents an 
hour for 5,000 workers of the com- 


port. State Department expectations were that deep-going 


agreements were not possible 


between the Soviet Union and, 


Yugoslavia. But Yugoslav sources, 4, A declaration of the rights of 


reported yesterday that agree-| nations and agreement on non-in- 
ment has been reached on the fi-|terference in the internal affairs 


nal communique expected to be'of other countries. 

released today. 5. A declaration that the Ger- 
Press agency: dispatches from|man people should have the right 

Belgrade said the final communi-|to settle their own affairs as a uni- 

que will include: fied nation. which must not be a 
1. A declaration of agreement; menace to the world again. 

on foreign affairs based@on peace-| Sources in Washington said 

ful coexistence. Yugoslavia has been pressing the 
2. A declaration that UN’ r-in-| U.S., Britain and France to dis- 

ciples should be universal. ~ cuss ee matters 
3. Negotiations on greatly step-|in Belgrade, but that Washington 


up Soviet-Yuogslavy trade to|has been cool to the idea. 
continued, : tye _* tit . 


i. 


—— 


Yugoslavia, 


dle. 
| berger's-report is expected to help. 


determine whether U. S. aid to 
Yugoslavia will be cut off as a re- 


sult of the reconciliation with the 


Soviet Union. 
While other members of the So- 
viet delegation were drafting the 
final communique withthe Yugo- 
slavs, Khruschev, Bulganin and 
Mikoyan continued their tour of 
They received a 
friendly reception from the Yugo- 
slav people wherever they went. 
The Yuogslav press has been 
emphasizing the positive achieve- 
ments of the 
fons. . B72 .it! 


/ £4 


ow © 


pany’s steel plant; removal of 
health and safety provisions in the 
contract; removal of the fatigue 
time provisions in the pact; no 
fair employment clause and only 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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Menon Expects More 
To Be Freed if Tensions Ease 


-Yndia’s United Nations delegate V. K. Khrishna Menon predicted yesterday that 
if international’ relations continue to improve “we must expect” that more Americans held 
prisoners in China will be released. 


and civilian personnel believed| The Chinese diplomas informed 


ican fliers released Tuesday by the 
Chinese would be given their free-' 
dem. Asked in New Delhi before 
leaving for London and the United 
States if he thought other Ameri- 
can prisoners would: be released 


he replied: - 


tinue to improve we must expect! 
a. 


The Indian left New Delhi for 
Bombay: on his way to London 
and the United States where he 
will confer with Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles on his recent 


talks with Chinese Premier Chou! 


En-lai. 


Menon was carrying a “special| 


message’ from Indian ‘Premier 


Jawaharlal Nehru for Dulles. The’ 


contents of the message were not 
disclosed. 


The Indian.conferred with Chou 
for 11 days early last month on 
ways and means of easing Far East 
tension and settling the Formosa 
problem. 

He will arrive in London Friday 
where he will confer with Prime 
Minister Anthony Eden during a 
four-day visit. ™ 

Meanwhile, - in Washington it 
was reported that the Eisenhower 


Administration has demanded that|day’s artillery, mortar and ma-!wouynded on 
China free 63 American military'chine gun duel near the Gaza Egyptian casualties were one sol-| either side of the overpass, gave 


Reporter to Give Eye-Witness | 
Account of Bandung at Forum 


Eugene Gordon, who-was an 
observer and press correspondent 
at the recent Asian-African .Con- 
ference in Bandung, Indonesia, 
will give an eye-witness report at 


a forum meeting June Q at the al, authority on Asian and African | the Egyptians replied with 10 the contract unless Hw owas one that 


United Mutual Auditorium, 310 
Lenox Ave., at 8 p.m. 


Gorden, a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the National Guard- 
ian, will also present a recording 


of the voice and words of an Afri- Bandung decisions on racism, co- UN spokesman said. The firing’ 
can leader, Moses Kotane, at ajlonialism, and peace, especially as ended at thre request of Major kind ever held alongside the Rouge 


press conference at Bandung, 
speaking about the Seuth African 
Government's racist oppression. 


_---—-- = 


We publish below an excerpt 
from Chief Justice Warren's deci- 
sion on the Fifth Amendment in the 
Emspak, Quinn and Bart cases. 
The following excerpt is from. the 
deeision in the case of UE official 
Thomas Quinn: | 

THERE CAN BE no doubt as 
to the power of Congress by itself 
or through its committees, to in- 
vestigate matters and conditions re- 
lating to contemplated legislation. 
This powgr, deeply rooted in Amer- 
ican and English institution, is in- 
deed co-extensive with the power 
to legislate. Without the power to 
investigate—including of course the 
authority to compel testimony, 
either through its own processes 
or through judicial trial—Congress 
could be seriously handicapped in 
its efforts to exercise its constitu- 
tional function wisely and_eftec- 
tively. 

But the power to investigate, 
broad as it may be, is also subject 
to recognized limitations. It can- 
not be used to inquire into private 
affairs unrelated to a valid legisla- 
tive purpose. Nor does it extend 
to an area in which Congress is 


. forbidden to legislate. 


Similarly, the power to investi- 
gate must not be confused with 
any of the powers of law enforce- 
ment; those powers are assigned 
under our Constitution to the Ex- 
ecutive and the Judiciary. 

Still further limitations on the 
= to investigate are found in 
the s 
of the Bill of Rights; such as the 
Fifth Amendment’s _ privilege 


against self-incrimination which is. 


in issue here. 


a a 


Menon was the first 


still held. 
The total inchides 52 American 
military and civilians, assertedly 
‘known to be held, and 11 more 
\Navy and Coast Guard men who, 


thavye reason to believe are still 
alive.” There were no more de- 
tails on the 11 Navy and Coast 
Guard personnel. 

| .The new demand for freeing of 
the 63 Americans was presented 
‘Monday by U. S. Consul General 
‘Franklin C. Gesven during a meet- 
ing in Geneva with Shen Ping, 
‘China’s consul there. 

| State ~Department Press Officer 
‘Henry Suydam said Shen Ping had 


; 


‘given no indication that more of 
the Americans ‘would be released. 


here release “was to relieve inter- 


ee the State Department said, “we' 
“I cannot say. If ‘relations con- yg edltege = 


| 


ns Fallout Peril. 
| Says Physicist 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., June 1 


leading information about the 
danger from atomic test blasts, a 
Yale physicist charged here. 
Asst. -Prof. Franklin Hutchin- 
son said radioactive fallout from 
such blasts is producing genetic 
effects in mankind that will be 


national tensions,” Suydam said. showing up for “thousands of 
Shen Ping did say that he would} years to come.” 
send a report on the meeting with \_ 


Gowen to Peking together with| 
the revised list of Americans. He FORD 
‘Said that questions raised by, 


‘Gowen would be answered later. 

| Meanwhile, four jubilant Ameri-| (Continued fr om -Page 2) 

can fliers released from China flew ‘?€ 2»nual improvement five-cent 
hourly raise. 

| Anger mounted through the 

crowd as Stellato listed the com- 

panys demands. It took the ef- 


terday almost immediately after 
‘crossing the border from China, | {rs of hundr eds of committee- 
‘men to quiet them. 


‘One of them said it was the “hap-| ished 
lpiest day of my life.” | He then analyzed the Ford plan 


to reveal that the four Amer- 


Gowen of the release of the four 
American airmen and volunteered 
the statement that the purpose of 
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vidi 


today to joyful reunion with their 
families in Honolulu. 
The fliers left Hong Kong yes- 


— 


UN Report Says 


| JERUSALEM, June 1.—A United 
Nations Mixed Armistice Commis- 
‘sion ound today that Egyptian 
forces opened fire first in vester- 


| The meeting, sponsored by the 


« . a - Joan policy to unemployed. 
Fired First in New Gaza Clash 53333! 2". 
, on | “What Ford wants to do is to 


for prosperity on the stock buying 
—— and the severance pay, 


co : 
F | ns 'for which the workers would have 
to give up their pensions, and the 


strip, in one of the _ bloodiest pur on _— — nie Gate 

clashes in recent weeks Four, and have the workers .come 

| Cine lciaett: sebiten oil inte, | and put themselves in hock to 

ax . .. {the company. . 

jilian were killed and four civilians | SY mee 

‘and thfee soldiers were seriously | tSellato said that this demon- 
side, Stration, reaching for a mile on 


the’ Israeli 


dier killed,. one seriously wound-|the lie to John S. Bugas, Ford 
ed, five slightly wounded and one. V!C€-Pt esident, who had claimed in 
civilian wounded. negotiations that company _fore- 


ai , _____ |man in a poll found the Ford work- 
According to a UN spokesman, | | fash eetry ngs os faster ys 8 


the - incident began when the) ands but were for the company’s 
Egyptians opened automatic wea-;“prosperity plan.” 
pons fire at an Israeli jeep driving; Another demonstration by the 


" SGM BoP my 3 
: AEC Conceals _|Disarmament 
D « be 
se 
(FP)._The Atomic Energy Com- Resumed “er” | 
mission has given the public mis- 


~ 


UNITED NATIONS, N. Y., 
June 1.The Big Five atomic pow- 
ers resume disarmament discus- 
sions here today. 
The afternoon meeting was ex- 
pected to be purely procedural, 
since it was felt little progress 
could be achieved until the con- 
ference of the Big Four chiefs of 
state, now planned for mid-July. 
The major atomic powers—the 
U. S., the Soviet Union, Britain, 


France and Canada—adjourned 13 
weeks of private talks in London 
May 18. 


Talks Begin on 
Normal Ties 


Japanese delegations opened talks 
today on. the restoration of nor- 
mal relations between the two 
countries. 

Statements by Soviet officials 
indicated Moscow would seek to 
conclude an “Austrian type” peace 
treaty with Japan in the negotia- 
tions. 

The Soviet delegation was Jed 
by Jacob Malik, Ambassador) to 
Britain, who flew in from Moscow 
yesterday. Ambassador Shuncihi 
Matsumoto headed the delegation 
from. Tokyo. 

The talks will be held in the 
Soviet Embassy in Kensington Pal- 


Council on African Affairs, will along “close to the demarcation| assembled thousands took place|ace Gardens, London’s “Millionaire 


also hear.Mrs. Eslanda Robeson, 
‘author and lecturer; Kumar Gosh- 
affairs; Doxey Wilkerson, curricu- 
lum director of the Jefferson 
School, and Alphasus Hunton, 
Secretary of the Council. They 
will discuss the meanting of the 


they relate to colored America. 
: Admission is free. There will be 
\Opportunity fer questions. 


ee ee 


line in Israel-controlled territory.”| when Stellato related this claim of 
An Israeli position immediately Bugas!. He asked the workers to 
returned the fire with ‘rifles, and'!yote approval of not agreeing to 


mortar shells, the UN spokesman included higher pension, a voice 
‘said. J ‘in production standards, wage in- 
| About seven minutes later Is- creases, a two-year contract, health 
‘raeli artillery opened heavy fire | and safety improvements, FEPC 
that lasted about three hours, the and increased overtime rates. 

The meeting, the biggest of its 


| Row.” Spokesmen said today’s 
discussions would concern “pro- 


cedure.” 


— Y 


shift workers moving up to the 
overpass. 

This was the greatest demon- 
‘stration of solidarity éver witness- 
ed on this hostoric road since 1941. 

Reuther, too, said as he an- 
nounced the postponement, that 


‘Francis Xavier Giacommagio, UN plant ended about three o'clock 
head of the IsraelitEgyptian mix- with the afternoon shift gomg 
led armistice commission. back to work and the 23,000 day 


-_~ os 


“if agreement has not been reach- 
led between now and that date 
(Monday) a strike will begin” —__ 


' 
' 


AN EXCERPT FROM DECISION EN QUINN CASE 


‘the Cénstitution—and the necessi- 
‘ties for its preservation—are to be 
found in the lessons of history. 
As early as 1650, remembrance of 
the horror of Star Chamber pro- 
ceedings a decade before had firm- 
ly established the privilege in the 
common law of England. 

| Transplanted to this country as 
‘part of our lega} heritage, it soon 
‘made its way into various. state 
‘constitutions and ultimately in 
1791 into the federal Bill of Rights. 
The privilege, this 
‘stated, “was generally regarded 
then, as now, as a privilege of 
great value, a protection to the in- 
nocent, though a shelter to the 
‘guilty, and a safeguard against 
heedless,‘ unfounded or tyrannical 
'prosecutions.” . 

Co-equally with our other con- 
stitutional guranatees, the Self-In- 
crimination Clause “must be ac- 
corded liberal construction in favor 
of the right it was intended to 


pecific individual guarantees;secure.” Such liberal construction 


is particularly warranted in a pros- 
ecution of a witness for a refusal to 
answer, sinee the re normally 
accorded the privilege is then but- 


THE PRIVILEGE against self- 
incr'mination is a right that was 
hard-eamed by our forefathers. 


_Fhe_ reasons for its inclusion in 


‘ 


tressed by the presumption ef in- 


nocence accorded a defendant in a} 


criminal trial. 


| Chief Justice Warren Explains 
Support of 5th Amendment 


Court has: 


or begrudgingly—to treat it as an along with other UE officers—Ed.), 
historical relic, at most’ merely to| based his refusal to answer on “the 
be tolerated—is to ignore its de-' First and Fifth. Amendments” and 
‘velopment and purpose. “the First Amendment to the Con- 

° stitution, supplemented by the 


tioner was convicted for refusing ment concedes—as we think it must 
‘to answer the committee's ques-|—that a witness may invoke the 
tion as to his alleged membership) privilege by stating “I refuse to 
‘in the Communist Party. Clearly ' testify on the ground of the Fifth 
and answer to the question might) Amendment.” Surely, in lar 
have tended to incriminate him. As parlance and even in legal litera- 
a consequence, petitioner was en- ture, the term “Fifth Amendment” 
titled to claim the privelege. The in the context of our time is com- 
principal issue here is whether or monly regarded as being synony- 
not he did. ‘mous with the privilege against 

It is agreed by all that a claim self-incrimination.. a fa:.4 
‘of the privilege does not- require} The Government argues, hew- 


linatt ever, that the references to the 
any spegial combination of words. | fth Aecniienaseh tui dion tinal 


Plainly a witness need not have the ra : 
skill of a lawyer to invoke the 

protection of the Self-Incrimination 
‘Clause. If an objection to a ques-| understood as invoking rights un- 
tion is made im any language that a|der the First Amendment. We find 
committee may reasonably be ex-|the Government's argument un- 
pected to 
tempt to invoke the privilege, it} The mere fact that Fitzpatrick 
must be respected both by the! and oo 
First’ Amendment dees not pre- 


Amendment as well: If a witness. 


IN THE INSTANT case peti- Fifth Amendment.” The Govern-. 


as an at-}tenable. | 
petitioner also relied on the} 
clude their reliance on the Fifth) 
‘urges two constitutional objections 


to choose between them. By press- 
ing both objections, he does not 
lose a privilege which would have 
been valid if he had only relied 
on one. | eae 

The Government, moreover, ap- 
parently -concedes that petitioner 
intended to invoke the privilege. 
In its brief the Government points 
out “the probability that petition- 
ers ambiguous references to the 
Fifth Amendment . . . were phras- 


so.as to enable petifioner ... to 
obtain the benefit of the privilege 
without incurring the popular ap- 
probrium which often attaches to 
its exercise.” 

But the fact that a witness ex- 
presses his intention in vague 
terms is immaterial so long as the 
claim is sufficiently defmite to 
apprise the committee of his in- 
tention. As everyone agrees, no 
ritualistic formula is neeessary in 
order to invoke the privilege. 

In the instant case, Quinn's ref- 
‘erences to the Fifth Amendment 
were clearly sufficient to put the 
committee on notice of an apparent 
claim of the privilege. It then be- 
came incumbent on the committee 
either to aceept the claim er to ask 
petitioner whether he was in fact 
invoking the privilege. 

Particularly is this so if it is true, 
as the Government contends, that 


To apply the privilege namowly' 


er,to a committee’s line of ion-| 
Ting, ‘the ja, pot Nesied at Ie peril’ p 


” 
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Soviet-Japan 


LONDON, June 1.—Soviet and , 


ed deliberately in such vague terms © 
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Long Struggles Forecast 
To Enforce School Decree 


WASHINGTON, June 1.—The} {Milf oe : rn ‘ ee 
Sesticn* Department “a to force] & Le 7 WASHINGTON, June 1.—The Supreme Court's “prompt but reasonable” school de- 
some 30 organizations to register} § segregation order promised today to touch off a flood of lawsuits that could be passing 

through the courts for decades. Before the final chapter « on the controversial issue is writ- 


as “Communist-fronts eae. “ 
next fieca! year, Attorney a ten, the high court undoubtedly — = ; 
| oe oe Boge ge ite lunes i aall out in case after|lenged repeatedly by one side or| Federal Courts to see to it that 
The department a eodlite case what it considers prompt and|the_ other. : local school boards ‘make a prompt 
and reasonable start toward full 


. — —— 


It was a long walk, but we 


prove in 1955-56 that several labor} 
~ Organizations in this country are 


“Communist-infiltrated,”: he said. 

Brownell made the statements 
in an annual report to President 
Eisenhower and Congress on the 
department's activities under the 
McCarran Act of 1950, which 


made it—in time. . .. If only we 
had made Bus Reservations for 
the Picnic! (Camp Midvale— 
June 12)—Call AL 4-7954. 


reasonable. ‘The compromise inte- 
gration order was so generally 
worded that its interpretation by 
lower courts is bound to be chal- 


Einstein's Executor Wins 


One southern leader in Con- 
gress, who would not be identified, 
predicted complete integration of 
southern schools might take years 
and involve “much more litiga- 


tion.” And Rep. John Bell Williams | 
(D-Miss) predicted “not years but 


»? 


generations of litigtaion. . . . 


compliance’ with last year’s his- 
toric decision. We see nothing in 
the language of the opinion which 
sustains the view of some southern 
states that delay in compliance 
may be of indefinite length.” 


It also was announced at a press 


Shortly after the court handed | conference in the NAACP national 


|down the order yesterday, south-| Office that southern leaders of the 
ern officials again asserted their’ NAACP will meet Saturday in At- 


Court Order for Pussport firm opposition to admitting white lanta to work out over-all strategy 


WASHINGTON, June 1.—Federal District Judge Henry A. [and Negro children to the same! for putting into effect the latest 
Schweinhaut today signed a judicial order directing the State De- |schools, either now or in. the near Supreme Pipe — against 
partment to issue a passport “forthwith” to Dr. Otto Nathan, execu- |future, Some states have already | S°Srees b 34 “8 gis “holdout” 
tor of the estate of Albert Einstein. taken steps to avoid rapid integra- wide) hee ae “ap _ ONCOIN 

The judge rejected a State Department request that he hold |tion. Georgia; Mississippi and aor ee me O os — re- 
up issuance of the order. He sharply rebuked the Department from {South Carolina have threatened to "© oe ies et Courts order wa 
the bench for what he called “evasion, dilly-dallying-and delaying {abolish public schools. The North eb | ae ike aces os 
tactics” on the passport case. Carolina legislature has given lo-| PO ower" ao isldr i Rg 

Assistant U.S. Attorney Joseph J. Rafferty, Jr., said he would {cal school officials the power to| - Co gr a a “ es ee _ 
ask the U.S. Court of Appeals for a stay of-the order. assign pupils to schools, leaving d ee d ses onl , ae “Shy 

Nathan, a professor at New York University and long-time {them free to place the races in sep- |). pris ' tre ra ot 
friend of Einstein, has been trymg to get a passport for two and a mas StaNe COMNUES. LO OpeIme Ks 


arate schools. Louisiana has adopt- schools they will remain  segre 
“|! half years. He contends the State Department has never informed (ed a similar plan. : Deg, ‘ 
recently in the amount of filth dis-| pin i it won't allow him to travel porate 4 Sed, ae Sn Sy ee 


. IMMEDIATE IMPACT : moins SS aT 
tributed around schools and other Schweinhaut ordered the State Department March 15 to give eer st > otwithetandiang, ; 
nt-age gathering pl The in- ‘ a oe ae : mag Sooner or later, the Supreme) Officials of Georgia, South Caro- 
eS g places. ihe m-| Nathan a “prompt and appropriate” hearing on his request- for a : as aloe Pe = 
d h: ' 350. 000.000 : Court will have to decide whether) lina, Mississippi and Louisiana 
_ dustry has grown to $350,000, passport. No hearing was held. ae tttattomal | yw: hy "kas “wage 
a year business and is taking ad- Last Friday, the Judge angrily accused the Department of a were a ie a epee eg iy PS cea recently set 
vantage of loopholes in the law to “disobeying” an order of a Federal Court, and announced that he Many lawyers believe t se ps be HME TY by — 
continue its growth, he added. would sign a decree commanding the issuance of the passport. It would not — the Np ep ssid berries Bors on ten ~ — 
, He recommended that Federal} was this order that he signed today after rejecting thé> Department's 7 ee ow ae “a en wT anim ee oe ee 
egislation make it illegal for any-| efforts to delay it. : a ee mer OS . | 
one knowingly to transport porno- The State Department said that the order would be referred The oo Bia oe . the ES ainge ae wogongle rte ifr <- 
graphy across state lines, to Hernfan Phleger, Department legal adviser, “for study.” Sr we Oe eee y | ‘ 


four school districts in Kansas, the | Border States expressed relief at 
a Cf 2 * , Tj e District of Columbia, South Caro- the mildness of the Supreme 


lina and Virginia. They were par-| Court's order officials of the hold- 
ties to the original segregation out states repeated their vows of 

WASHINGTON, June 1.—Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore), in a Senate speech, today 
accused President Eisenhower of “alibiing” «the Administration's bungling in failing to get 


cases decide@ by the Supreme Feésistance. | 
Court last’ year. Only the two. No matter how much the Su- 
legislation for fair distribution of the Salk polio vaccine. Morse also said Eisenhower 
engaged in a “very interesting! ~ ——————_—__—_—_—_—— initiation ial | red 


; ie arnny 
southern states present any prob- | Preme Court seeks to sugarcoat 
cover-up” ‘by claiming that new! because Republican members re- 


established a five-member Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board 
and gave it the power to hold 
hearings on petitions filed by the 
Attorney General to apply persecu- 
tion by registration. 


Ketauver Says 
Smut Business 


Is $350,000.000 

Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn), 
whose subcommittee on juvenile 
delinquency wound up hearings on 
pornography here Tuesday, said 
there has been a sizeable increase 


— —— SS ee —— + a 


lems. The others have substan- its bitfer pill of tyranny,” Griffin 
tially.ended segregated schools. — the people of Georgia and 
Under vesterdav’s decision, Vir-|the South will not swallow it. 
ginia and South Carolina must The people of Georgia and the 
“with all deliberate speed” make) Present administration are deter- 
a start toward some plan for even- mined irrevocably that we are not 
‘tual integration. First step appar-| 808 © mix the races in the class- 
ently will be'a district court order '0O™S of our schools and colleges. 
requiring the local school officials As long as I am governor and 
_ safeguards for the vaccine had) fused to attend meetings. 
been discovered since the vaccine’s 
effectiveness was announced April 
12. He said science knew all the 
techniques for testing the vaccine 
before it was announced, but re- 
sponsible Government offeials “de- 
cided against precautionary 


Milwaukee announced today it! true after. hearings, they would ly: Sienentae Cheat) be Plane’ 
could not consider the legislation’ trols. 'time this year. “(The) decision directed lower 


previously approved but later held| was returning its supply of vaccine) then proceed along the lines of ...3.) integration on an unwilling 
ae nie 
Automation Held Peril to Mental Health 


to submit a plan. as long as the state of Georgia 
checks.” up for rechecking. ‘because officials fear it has not the Supreme Court’s decree. | people.” Perez, now a leader in 
™ | ° 3 
D of J Drops 195 Fi t 
SAN FRANCISCO, June 1.— 


was canceled after delegates ob- 


have a greater guarantee of his 
jected to his appearance with 


The Public Health Service re- ! , 
ported a new case of polio in a] In areas not immediately cover-|OPerates its schools, that precept 
Government officials said they vaccinated child, raising the na-| ed, : Negro groups are expected jy foe: eal notwithstanding.” 
hoped to clear the way by. tomor-) tional total to 114. The new case,!" fille ae _ _— - = < 7 Another bitter dissent was 
row for the first release of the in Virginia, involved vaccine made pire —— : a tne aa voiced in Louisiana by Leander 
aa | - 7: school systems are discriminatory-! perez a former states’ rights lead- 
vaccine in more than two weeks.) by Eli Lilly Co. If the lower courts find that this is. 4 i ha Sng Tain eA , 
The vaccine is that which was| abege-rsthay wascbresgee ios apy 
In the Senate debate, Sen. Wil-| In New Jersey, the cities of been tested sufficiently. Leaders of the National Asso-!} oniciana’s dispute with the Fed. 
liam A. Purtell (R-Conn) demand-! Newark, Hackensack, Ridgefield) N. Y. State Health Conimis-| ciation for the Advancement of pi ay akelthcaagg oe richts to 
ed the Senate Labor Committee; Park, Bogott and Somerville an- sioner Herman E. Hilleboe’ said) Colored People said yesterday that tideland oil, charged that the sani 
hold hearings before it decides on; nounced they would postponed any last night those children.who re-| they would move immediately in. plainly usurped powers 2 Dame mnt 
a Democratic proposal to set up|further inoculations until this fall. ceived Salk vaccine last year) South Carolina and Virginia for jaye. ynder the Constitution.” He 
standby controls on the vaccine. Senate Republican leader Wil-'should be given booster shots be-| action on Tuesday's decision. In a said the “ultimate objective” of 
But Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-|liam F. Knowland today attacked fore second shots are administered) statement of the group’s board of the NAACP in. seeking raciak in- 
Ii!) charged _that the committee|plans for compulsory Federal con- to children vagcinated for the first directors it declared: tegration is “sacdnl intermarriage.” 
= 
Case Again st - (Continued from Page 1) 
Ref ugee Gr oup concerns in passing higher mini- 
Automation is increasing work- Daily Worker Washington Bureau mum wage legislation. 
ers insecurities and is a threat 
to the nation’s mental health, a 
nation-wide conference of social 
welfare leaders was told. 
Speaking at the annual forum 
of the National Conference of 
Social Work here, Dr. Nathan 


' E. Cohen, assoeiate dean of . 


Columbia University’s New York 
School of Secial Work, also un- 
derlined the dangers to “our 
structure of human rights” in the 
atmosphere* of ideological con- 
formity today. 
' . Dr. Cohen, who is president 
of the newly formed National 
Association of Social Workers, 
put his finger on labor's concern 
- with the implications of automa- 
tion. 


share of the increased produc- 
tivity. 
_ “Tf anything,- the increased 
productivity without a planning 
concept for its consumption 
makes his economic position 
more hazardous, his insecarities 
greater and his increased leisure 
time a threat rather than a bless- 
In the field of intellectual au- 
tomation, Dr. Cohen said “avoid- 


» ance of adventure in ideas and 


overprotection against radical 
thinking is frightening.” Curio- 
sity about new ideas is basic to 


the functioning of a dé 
he pointed out, nasniling the Sent 


that teachers may deal with con- 
troversial issues. “If the teacher 
and the group leader . . . present 


a pattern of conformity,” he de- 
clared, “we will be building -a- 
be easy 


screams. of protest. . McLeod, 
held responsible for the recent 
ouster of Edward J. Corsi from 
his State Department job as a 
special consultant on refugee af- 
fairs, was to have spoken on 
The Refugee Relief Problem. 
Corsi was scheduled to address 
the conference today. 

J. Campbell Bruce, staff mem- 
ber of the San Francisco Chro- 
nicle and author of a book on 
U: S. immigration policy, charg- 
ed that the MeCarran-Walter 
Act “stands as a monument to 
inhumanity.” | 

He said the immigration quota 
formulas written into our im- 
migration laws in 1924 and 
1952 have been a “direct slap” 
at the peoples of eastern and 
southern . Europe. 

Bruce said the McCarran-Wal- 


ter Act “picked up the worst 


features of the ious laws 
and added more than 100 restric- 
tions of its own.” 


WASHINGTON, June 1.—The| 


Bailey’s reference to depression 


Department of * Justice yesterday | was repeated and emphasized by 


suddenly dropped its attempt to O’Hara. 


“Anyone who _ lived 


force the joint Anti-Fascist Refugee through the ’20s knows that every- 
Committee to register as a “Com-j|thing heard then is being repeated 


munist front” organization. 


now,” O’Hara said. “There is the 


A motion to dismiss the case on same talk of an expanding econ- 


grounds that the organization is omy. 


But things are going badly 


out of existence was presented to|\down on the farms now, just as 


the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, and was summarily granted. 

The action came as the SACB 
prepared to hear evidence on the 
D of J petition which was filed in 
April. 1953. | 


This was the first time that the 


“fitting” the 


they did then. I dont. want it to 
happen again.” - 


Barden dragged in every argu- 
ment he could lay his hands on 
in an effort to’ block the $1.25 pro- 
posal. He was “disturbed” about 

$1.95 into the econ- 


D of J has voluntarily dropped ajomy, especially in the small “un- 
case before the board. Recently!der financed” manufacturers with 


the SACB quashed the case against a ‘few workers. 


the non-existent American Slav) 
that it) 


had dissolved before the D of J) 


recom- | 


mended in the case of the Com-. 


Congress on the 


filed its case. A dismissal for sim- 
ilar ‘grounds has _ been 


mittee for’a Democratic Far East- 


ern Policy. 


bo om Wainwirght a 


He worried about what effect 


the $1.25 minimum would have on 


purchasing power, whether it 
would not. create i ion. In 
erga re ks Pe ira 

in, he was a yy Freyh 
haa ad McCon- 
: d 


j 
Sy 
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FBI Exposed by — 
Negro Leader 


MT. CLEMENTS, Mich. — A 
Negro leader of Ford local 600, 
UAW CIO, who refused to accede 


Communist Party and communism 
and supported the aims and pur- 
to the FBI’s demand that he be-| Poses of the Communist Party. An 


come a stoolpigeon on fellow work- example the frameup says was Mit- 
ers, faces loss of a reserve comrhis-: chell’s support of former New Deal 
sion in the Air Force. He had a’ ctate Senator Stanley Nowak when 
hearing before a Air Force, boatd| Nowak ran for City Council. 
at Selfridge Field here last week.| . 41. because Mitchell signed 
He is a World War II hero, Vin-' Jeaflets extending birthday greet- 
cent Mitchell, who holds the Dis- ings to the “Grand Old Man” of 
tinguished Flying Cross and the Air] Ford Local 600, Bill McKie, who 
Medal who flew 61 missions in Eu-' a+ that time was pe the 
rope. Smith Act frameup of six Michigan 
According to Mitchell, who is Communist Party leaders. 


Bar ‘Sneaky 
Segregation’ 
In Jersey Town 


TRENTON.—An order to end_| 
the “sneaky segregation” in the 
Engelwood school system came 
this week from Dr. John E. Rau- 
binger, state commissioner of edu- 
cation. 

For years, the Englewood school |, 
board ‘has violated civil rights 
laws, creating a‘jimcrow setup by 
carving the city into segregated 
school zones. 

Now the board’ has been order- 
ed to re-zone its school districts 
so that Negro children now at- 
tending Lincoln Junior High ma 
go to the nearer Engle St. wee | 
or build a new junior high school 
for the entire community. 


The under-cover jimcrow had 


THE OLD-TIMER 


DETROIT. 


- MAYOR. THE WAYNE COUNTY CIO COUNCIL LIKES 
COUNCIL PRESIDENT LOUIS MIRIANI FOR MAYOR IN 
1956. Louie will go to.the post, particularly if Mayor Cobo de- 
cides to run for Governor, which is based on whether Gov. Williams 
runs for President of the United States or Vice-President—all of 
which adds up to lots of iffy. 

: co) ° 

MOTOR PRODUCTS. Remember the little deal of selling 
stocks to Motor Products workers, well layoffs are taking place 
there now, while the company sends out letters sayimg >that in- 
creased productton on the part of the employes together with better 
equipment and methods have resulted in record output. This isn’t 
sitting well with the rank and file of Motor Products local and a 
nice stew is cooking there that’s going to be hot for some stock 
sellers. GM suggestion plan boxes are now up in MP and we hear 
that some of. the “Suggestions” are “how about a wage increase?” 


/ FIRST TIME. The statement by 10 Ford Local 600 union 


been challenged by two Negro 


chairman of Ford Local 600’s pen-} ) 
sion committee and FEPC Board, wak’s support of a FEPC ordinanice}and Mrs. Mary Walker who, with 


the FBI agents contacted him sev- 
eral times and asked him to become 
an informer. 


“They indicated that I and my 
family. would suffer adverse pub- 
licity and social. embarrassment if! 
I did not cooperate.” | 

““T refused to become an inform- 
er although I felt that these im- 
plied threats were not idly made, 
and, of course, I know that my re-. 
fusal to cooperate with them has 
probably brought about the charges | 
now, Mitchell said. : 


_ One of the charges is that he re- 
ceived the Daily Worker regularly 
from 1944,to 1948. Mitchell points 
out that he was flying missions in: 
1944 and 1945 over Europe. 
Another claim against him is that 
he was a delegate to the Founding 
Convention of the National Negro 
Labor Council ‘in 1951. Mitchell 
states that several hundred Jabor 
people from many unions came to 
that convention, that along with 50 
to 60 delegates from Ford Local 
600 he was elected. | 


Another charge was that he dis-| 
played sympathetic interest in the 


Mitchell pointed out that No-|mothers, Mrs. Suzanne Anderson 


for the city of Detroit and other|the legal aid of the National Asso- 
needs of the people was the reason|ciation for the Advancement of 


| he backed him as did large sections|Colored People, brought charges | 


of people, Negro and white, union that their sons were forced to at- | 
and non-union. Also on McKie he,tend segregated schools. | 
said hundreds greeted McKie on| ‘When their case was heard Jast_ 
his birthday. Fall before the state Division 

Mitchell appeared May 18 before Against Discrimination, busloads | 
a board of seven Air Force brass;of Englewood housewives, work-| 
here, castigated the charges, told|ers and community leaders stream- 
of the attempts by the FBI to make ed into the State House for each | 
him an informer and said, that he'of the three hearings. 


would never be. He introduced a Spearheaded by top NAACP. 


number of character witnesses. legal aides, this victory in the fight 
Ten officials of the Ford Local 


to end segregation by subterfuge | 
600 in a statement supporting Mit- 


will have far-reaching effects. 
chell blasted the whole set of|throughout the state where other! 
moves against their fellow union- 


citiies have used the same “zon-| 
ist, Mitchell. ing” dodge to maintain jimcrow 
His attorney is Ernest Goodman, | schools. 
former assistant General Counsel of} Dr. Reulbinger’s order was an- 
the UAW-CIO. The “findings” of! nounced on the first anniversary | 
the brass-hats goes to Secretary of|of the histotic Supreme Court rul- 
the Air Force Talbot who arbitrar-|jng to end school discrimination. 
ily decides the “verdict.” While he declared that the high 
Mitchell was re-elected a mem-|court’s decision was not the basis 
ber of the bargaining committee'for his move; he said the Engle- 
of the Star Building two weeks wood case may be re-opened if the 
ago. He is the father of five chil- Supreme Court spells out formsy 
dren. ito end discrimination in schools, 


Senator Langer Will Head List 
In Civil Liberties Conference 


PHILADELPHIA~U. S. Senator William Langer will be the featured speaker at 


conference being held here by the Emergency Civi! Liberties Committee “in an appeal 


to Congress for the rebirth of 
the. Broadwood Hotel. | 


The conference will be devoted |CIO; Professor Broadus Mitchell, 
to a full-day discussion on the’ economist; 


freedom.” The meeting takes place Saturday, June 11, at 


a ae 


Harvey O'Connor, 


officials to the Air Force Brass trial board at Selfridge Field back- 
ing up UAW Ford leader Vince Mitchell, also a second lieutenant 
reserve of the Air Forée, is the first time we know of an official 
statement by such a number of UAW-CIO union leaders protesting 
frameups by Stoolpigeons of union leaders. 

Emil Mazey, UAW secretary-treasurer, went to bat for Lt. 
Radulovich when he was also accused of “subversion” because his 
father read the labor press. 

© ° oO 


WE HEAR. Soup kitchens are being prepared by the UAW 
in the event of a strike. Also that bumper streamers are available 
for support of the UAW demands. 


a ° 7 


KAISER. Even though Edgar Kaiser went to far off Reno, 
Nevada, he can't divorce himself from the fact that he is going to 
have to come across with a slice of that profit he told his stock- 
holders about. He said the company made $1,207,113 in the first 
three months of 1955. Better get on him, Kaiser workers, for that 
raise. Stories still persist that he intends to slip out of making 
them lemons of Kaiser cars and make only jeeps. 

o o ° 


REPS. UAW International representatives speaking at strike 
vote mobilization meetings are declaring that" Ford and GM can 
pay for GAW and pay 11 cents an hour wage increase besides. 
The representatives come there armed with statistics to prove the 
companies “ability to* pay” the 11 cents raise and GAW. 


° °o ° 


PACKARD. James J. Nance, president of the Studebaker- 
Packard Co. was described by the Detroit Free Press as one em- 
ployer who goes to bed every night and falls right away to sleep, 
having no headaches to keep him awake. Well for the first four 
and a half months of 1955 he got a 21 percent increase in produc- 
tion, due to speedup, so why shouldn't he have no trouble going. 
to sleep. Also the Curt Murdoch slate was reelected in Packard 
Local 190, UAW. We hear Mr. Nance before he goes to sleep 
recites sweet words for another wagecut to “meet competition.” 

4 ° ° e 


DEBATE. Congressman Marchrowitz who from one campaign 
to another never visits or talks with his Negro constituents in the 
First Congressional District of Detroit’s Lower East Side also is 
avoiding something else also. Former State Senator Stanley Nowak 
challenged loud mouth Machrowitz to a debate on rearming of 
Western Germany, which has seen Nazi-Generals being put back 
in charge of German troops. The silence is thunderous. 


a 


——— 


status of civil liberties in the U. S.)writer and chairman of the com- 
There will be panel discussions|mittee; I. F. Stone, news commen- 


Daily Worker 


Saturday and Sunday 


Published dally except 


Jimerow in Harlem Liquor Stores 


Twenty of the largest retail 


during the day, led by an array of|tator; Mrs. Goldie Watson, Civic! y, the pubtishers New Press, ine, 35 €. | liquor stores in the heart of Har- 


outstanding public figures. leader an dteacher; Danie] Gillmor, 


Among those participating will author. 
be Léonard Bovftlin, constitutional! Registration: fee for the con- 
lawyer; Royal W. France, civil ference is $1. 
liberties lawyer; Frank Donner,| Information on the affair can be 
Jawyer; Louis Redding, member|secured by writing or calling the 


‘12th ‘St.. New Yerk 3, WN. Y. Telephone 


ALgenquin 4-7954. 
Reentered as second elass matter Oct. 22, 1947, 
‘at thie pest office at New York, N. Y., under 


‘the Act ef March 3, 1879. 
S$ mos. 6 mos. { year 


Dally Worker only $4.00 $7.00 $12.00 


lem do not do business with Negro 
salesmen, it was charged last week 
by the Bottle and Cork Club, com- 
posed of Negro liquor salesmen. 
The stores are located in the 


area between 110 and 155 Sts. from 


According to the survey Negro 
salesmén get commissions on only 
13.3 percent of the $56,000,000 
spent in the area annually for all 
classes of liquor. Wiley N. Sim- 


‘|mons, president of the Bottle and 


Cork Club declared thata number 
of subtle practices were being 


| Park Ave. and Broadway. The sur- 
|vey was conducted by Jim Wil- 
13.00 | liams; chairman of the education 


used to hold earnings to this per- - 
centage. There are 65 Negro sales- 
men in the area covered out of a .- 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
(Except Fereign) 
Daily Worker & Worker.... 4.75 


of the legal department of the Emergency Civil Liberties Com- 
_ National Association for the Ad-, mittee, Room 1327, Broadwood 


vancement of Colored People. | Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. The tele- 6.00 


mest itt 


BGs * #4409) 


meeresyiist? 


. . ’ 
3937 


teen 


: 


Mazey, United” Auto Workers, | 


phone is Locust 8-3588. 


| The Worker 


2.50 and information of the club. 


total of 192. 
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‘ing the Fifth Amendment.” (My 


‘ From ‘Fitth’ to ‘First’ 


ON TUESDAY, in, this space, 
I gave some of the reasons why 
J thought the! Supreme Court's 
decision in the Emspak, Quinn 
and Bart cases, despite its nar- 
rowness, was of emphatic im- 
portance and a victory for the 
anti -- McCarthyism movement. 
wi se I think it would be good 
to take a look at the way the 
New York Times reacts to this 
Fifth Amendment decision. 
The Times say of the deci- 
sion that it is another example 
of how “the Supreme Court of 
the United States has repeatedly 
demonstrated, with particular 
force in recent years, that it has 
the courage and thé strength 
to stand as an immovable bul- 
wark of Constitutional freedom.” 

In the Emspak, Quinn and 
Bart cases, continues the Times, 
the Court reaffirmed “that the 
Bill of Rights is still our most 
cherished law, and that ALL 
OF IT is alive and valid, includ- 


A.M.) 


_ in tae fact that toda 
, 4 


TO GET.a better perspective 
on matters than the Times of- 
fers, here is a question that 
needs answering: 

How does it happen that the 
Fifth Amendment, although part 
of the Bill of Rights since adop- 
tion of the Constitution, ‘is to- 
day the subject of so much con- 
troversy and is written about in 
so many articles, editorials and 
books? How does it happen, for 
example, that Dean Griswold of 
Harvard Law School feels com- 
pelied to write a book on “The 
oth Amendment Today” that 
closes with these ringing words: 
“Let us never forget the great 
tradition of individual liberty in 
this country. There are few 
clearer symbols of this tradition 
than the Fifth Amendment.” 

The Fifth Amendment has 
been invoked countless times 
over the years in criminal cases. 
Why the sudden concern with 
the amendment today? The’ an- 
swoy, I believe, is to be found , 
Fifth | 


Amendment is invoked in de- 
fense against the WHOLESALE 
VIOLATIONS OF THE FIRST 
AMENDMENT! 

It is because there are today 
on the statute books laws which 
violate the First Amendment 
and jail people for their thoughts 
and their words that witnesses 
have to invoke the Fifth Amend- 
ment. They are compelled to do 
so if only to make it more dif- 
ficult for the Justice Department 
to imprison them for what they 
say or for what some paid in- 
former SAYS they say. 

2 


ACCORDING to the First 
Amendment: “Congress shail 
make no law a an es- 
tablishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise there- 
of; or esas = | the freedom of 
speech or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to 
assemble and to ‘petition the 
Government for a redress of 


be a “clear 
_, £0, any 


* 
American. democratic rights. But 
it has been nullifted in practice 
by the Smith Act, by the Mc- 
Carran Internal Security Act, by 
the Communist Control Act. 
Far from acting as an “im- 
movable bulwark of Constitu- 
tional freedom,” the -Supreme 
Court in the notorious Vinson 
Decision (branded by the CIO 
as a “blow to all labor”) upheld 
the Smith Act and, opened the 
flood-gates for swamping the 
First Amendment. | 
This the Court did by stretch- 
ing Justice Holmes’ “clear and 
present danger” theory. With 
this theory, Holmes placed a 
dangerous limitation on _ the 
First Amendment. He confused 
reactionary, insurrections with 
social movements of the people. 
Movements of the people includ- 


ing revolutionary movements— 


eas: 
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' By Alan Max 


As part of a social movement, 
the Communist Party can never 
be classed as either a present or 
a future “danger.” To permit 
Congress to pass anti-Commu- 
nist laws under the “danger” 
theory is the grossest violation 
of the Bill. of Rights. 
Furthermore, the very Con- 
gressional investigations against 
which the Fifth Amendment is 
invoked as a protection — are 
themselves a violation of the’ 
First Amendment since they “in- 
quire” into thoughts and politi- 
cal beliefs. But the Court in the 
Emspak, Quinn and Bart deci- 
sions, refused to pass on this 
basic question which: will ‘also 
come before it in the Corliss 


' Lamont and other “contempt” 


The Times notwithstanding, 
all of the Bill of Rights is NO 
alive. The Court can help bring 
it to life by throwing out, as a 
starter, the McCarran Internal 
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DURING THE PAST two 
years we have had to endure the 
smell of liniment “arourfd our 
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ENFORCING DESEGREGATION - 


“FHE UNITED STATES Supreme Court, in its Tues- 


day decision on desegregating the nation’s public schools, 


has reaffirmed its May 17, 1954 ruling that segregated 
schools are unconstitutional and illegal. Thus it has em- 
phasized the dynamic fact that the law of the land is on 
the side of those who oppose segregation. Morever, the 
court has invalidated all state. and federal laws enforcing 
segregation of ‘school. children. This represents a forward 
step toward a democratic legal structure on matters per- 
taining to race. 

These sections of Tuesday’s Supreme Court ruling, 
just as its ruling a year ago, will hearten the foes of seg- 
regation and white supremacy and: draw into active strug- 
gle-many whose sympathies have been latent. But it must 
also be noted that in reaffirmation of the previous decision 
the nine Supreme Court Justices avoided direct enforce- 
ment machinery and failed to set a deadline for bringing 
the nation’s schools into line with the Constitution. 

In remanding the school cases to three-man Federal 
Courts, located in the segregated states, the Justices re- 
jected pleas of the Negro appellants for a forthwith de- 
cree, and followed the advice of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. This advice was based on political expediency, 
on the desire not to ruffle the political fur of recalcitrant 
Dixiecrat political leaders. For the “varied local prob- 
lems” referred to in the decision are represented by the 
Dixiecrats themselves. 

Negroes constitute one-third of the population in 
South Carolina, and there is ‘a sufficient number of demo- 
cratic white citizens in that state to make up majority opin- 
ion if it were not for the Dixiecrats who control the state. 


In fact. ,in Clarendon County, South Carolina, the over- 


whelming majority of the population is (nine-to-one) Ne- 
gro. Therefore any obstacle to desegregating the Claren- 
don County School District cannot be found in the local 
community, but in Dixiecrat political policies. The same 
is true of Prince Edward County, Virginia, with only a 
slight change in statistics. 

In giving the three-judge southern courts the power 
to set time for desegregation “at the earliest practicable 
date” in accordance with scho6l transportation, “revision 
of school districts, physical condition of school plant, per- 
sonnel and revision of laws and regulations, the Dixiecrats 
have been given a new arena in which to continue their 
fight. 

* © om 

ALREADY THE RACISTS in Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Geergia and elsewhere have announced plans for snarling 
indetinitely the desegregation process. Their succes, how- 
ever, depends in a large measure on how well the locali- 
ties are able to carry on the fight at the school district 
level. For the decision Tuesday says “Schogl authorities 
-have the primary responsibility for elucidating, assessing, 
and solving these problems.” The school authorities will 
formulate the plans on which the courts later will pass on. 

It is here, at the district level, that the fight for carry- 
ing out the desegregation ruling will have to be carried 
out. In effect, it will be the people themselves who must 
write the final decrees against segregation in schools. For 
unless school boards formulate such decrees in the plans 
they submit, we cannot expect the three-judge courts— 
the very ones who ruled three years ago in favor of seg- 
regation—to do so. Failing at the grass roots in the. deseg- 
regation campaign might well result in our seeing the 
. decades and generations of litigation so hopefully expect- 
ed by,John Bell Williams,\ the Mississippi Democratic 
Representative in Congress. 

But if the local schools boards are to formulate the 
proper decrees and plans for presentation to the courts, 
it means that the entire electorate—Negro and white—will 
have to become active. This means that the Department 
of Justice will have to protect the rights of Negroes, espe- 
cially in Mississippi, in their right to-take part in politics. 

Throughout the nation, trade unions, fraternal organ- 
izations, church groups which have recorded themselves 
in favor of desegregation, and all similar groups, will have 
to gear their work to the school district level. This is a 
_ fight, as many are coming to realize, that affects not just 
Negro children; it is a fight which, when won, will mean 
the improvement of education for all children. And it will 
save southern tax-payers the double burden of the so-called 


“bi-racial” or dual systems. 
° “ 


” ‘THE DEMOCRATS now controlling Congress have a 
national duty. They can fight to amen dany school aid bills 
to withhold funds from those states which still violate the 
constitution. 

Despite the loopholes in the Supreme Court’s decision 
and the timidity of the Justices before Dixiecrats, the peo- 
ple do have within it a document with which to fight white 

The court has skirted its responsibilities and 


parame. 
__._. “Jeft it up to the people. The front should be active all sum-_ 
sseeys, Aer—and thereafter—until every, American. child. is. guar-. 
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*"anteed his right to an equal, unsegregated education, 


| 


| control Smith Act. 


house, and stockings and bath- 
towels have had to compete in 
the bathroom with track suits 
and woolen socks. More and 
more I have had thrust upon 
me a knowledge of relay races, 
the meaning of a “baton,” what 
is an “anchor man.” So in order 
to “be somebody” at home with 
a young man who has fallen in 
love with track and field I have 
had to_look over a section of the 
sport page which formerly in- 
terested me only when a front- 
page story about a three-minute 
mile was continued there. 

I’ve even travelled in the fall 
up to VanCourtlandt Park, in the 
West Bronx, to watch various ag- 
gregations of teen-age youths, 
attired in sweat suits, loll in the 
sun, prance to and fro on the 
vast lawn, and then strip to their 
trunks and T-shirts and compete 
for honors on the cinder path. 

e 


ONE AFTERNOON after 
watching the finish of a two- 
mile cross-country race in which 
my son was entered, seeing the 
youngsters run, stagger and limp 
across the finish line While offi- 
cials clocked times ard adijust- 
ed their record sheets, I took a 
“cool out” walk with my son. 

“Track is just about the most 
democratic sport, you know, 
Dad,’ my son remarked. 

“Well, it does seem so,” I an- 
swered, my eyes roaming over 
the scene of battle, where some 
gladiators were recuperating 
others limbered up for the fray. 

“I know,” the boy continued. 
“You've got to be really tough 
to take what goes on in football, 
basketball and a whole lot of the 
other sports in school. Just look 
how these teams get along! 
They re really one.” | 

AND SO IT DID seem: An 
exhausted young Negro was be- 
ing supported by two of his 
white teammates; some of the 
lolling groups would be mostly 
Negro with a sprinkling of 
whites; a Catholic priest, coach- 


On the: 
Way 


by Abner W. Berry 


The Smell 
Of Liniment 


ing a parochial high school team 
would be briefing his charges of 
many colors. This was how 
young New York, or at least that 
section of young New York 
which went out for track, spent 
its Saturday afternoons. It was 
inspiring. 

So last Saturday, with the 
Dodgers playing the Giants, I 
succumbed to the lure of. the 
track and went out to Randall’s 
Island to attend the I. C. 4A 
meet. The boy had urged me 


‘to go before going to work in 


the country for the week-end. 
I had really gone just to see 
the 880 yard run which featured 
Arnie Sowell, the Negro star 
from Pitt, duel with Fordham’s 
Tom Courtney. But there were 
other attractions, I found out. 

This was the Big Time; this is 
where the kids who run each 
Saturday at .Van Courtlandt 
Park move up to. And it proved 
to be that, too, in more ways 
than the increased speed and 
fine conditioning. It showed in 
all the events, but I was in- 
terested in 120-yard low hurdles 
in which a number of Negro 
sprinters were entered . along 
with what track men call “the 
one man team’”—Joel Shankle of 
Duke University in North Car- 
olina. Before the start the 
sprinters shook hands all around 
and wished each other luck, then 
the start and the half run half 
flying, as the men propel them- 
selves over the hurdles. 

Shankle took the Jead just a 
fr: action of a yard © ahead of 


Charles Pratt, the speedy Negro 
from Manhattan. The crowd in 
the stand roared, “Come on, 
Charlie! Come on, Charlie!” 
Charlie and Joel, showed bulg- 
ing tendons as they dueled 
down to the finish line, but 
Shankle was still the champ. 
The men _ shook hands, the 
crowd applauded Shankle and 
the next event went on. I doubt 
that a Duke baseball team or 
football team “would compete 
against Negro teams, but their 
one-man-track-team did — with 
honor. | 
o 

THE NEWSPAPERS shad 
spoken of ill-feeling between 
Sowell and Courtney, but it 
failed to show Saturday. 

As the race started Sowell, 
running smoothly, dropped to 
about fourth place. At about 
the second turn, Courtney fook 
the lead and Sowell moved up a 
couple of places, being urged by 
the crowd—to “Come on, Arnie!” 


“each time he passed the grand- 


stand. On the last turn, Sowell 
moved to the front as the crowd 
roared and finished about two 
yards ahead, in record time: 


' One minute, 49 and eight-tenths 


seconds. The two contenders 
shook hands and_ partly embrac- 
ed, dispelling all rumors that 
theirs was a grudge race. 

I missed the Dodge-Giant 
game on. TV, but I get a better 
understanding of what my son 
meant when he said track is the 
most dramatic sport. I'm going 


_ again, too. 


The Right to Hear the Other Side... . 


By MAX GORDON 

THE NEW YORK office of 
the Labor Youth League receiv- 
ed a bid recently from the 
Young Democrats . of Astoria, 
Queens, to take part in a three- 
way debate on. the question: 
Are McCarthyism and Commu- 
nism twin evils? 

The ‘debate was duly held 
last Friday. In addition to the 
Young Democrats and the LYL, 
there was a debater from the 
Students of America, McCarthy- 
ite student group. 

The LYL might have pre- 
ferred a subject somewhat differ- 
ently worded. But the signifi- 
cant fact is that such a debate 
took place at all—on the initia- 
tive of the Young Democrats— 
and that it was by no means a 
singular, or isolated, devefop- 
ment. 

There is an increasing ten- 
dency, slight as yet, to call up- 
on spokesmen of the Left to de- 
fend. Communist positions. This 
has’ stemmed primarily from 
college groups, but has gone be- 
yond them. Thus, Junius Scales, 
North Carolina Communist lead- 
er, was invited to present his 
views in a radio interview in 
Durham, N.C., following his 
conviction under the thought- 


AS REGARDS the colleges, a 
University of Pennsylvania class 
in propaganda technique asked 
the Communist Party in Phila- 
delphia to send a speaker. This 
was done, and. intense discus- 
sion ensued, going tar beyond 
the time limits of the formal 
class ‘session. 

Simon W. Gerson, Legislative 
Director of the New York Com- 
munist Party, was. invited to de- 
bate a Cornell University pro- 
fessor on the co-existence issue. 


The debate was: organized ast 


a: soe ge et group, Red : at- 
 wseted the largest 


pels gl 


_and Teachers, 


campus discussion in some years. 

True, Marxist scholars such as 
Herbert. Aptheker and Doxey 
Wilkerson, and prominent left 
wing writers such as Howard 
Fast and Morris Schappes, 
have made many appearances 
on college campuses. m_ recent 
vears. But the trend toward 
calling specifically upon the 
spokesmen for the Communist 
position is distinctly on the in- 
crease. 

It is one way in which the 
current popular revulsion to Mc- 
Carthyism is being demonstrat- 
ed. Americans, particularly the 


youth, are beginning again to. 
assert their democratic heritage ° 


of a “free market place of ideas.” 
Said the University of Pennsy]- 
vania paper, the Daily Pennsyl- 
Vania, following the classroom 
discussion with Communist 
spokesmen: 

“The right to hear the Com- 
munists, to listen to their theories 
if only to disagree violently 
with them, is a right which we 
feel should be held inviolate by 
a university.” 

This vew was echoed the other 
day for all schools and youth 
by the retiring president of the 
National Congress of Parents 
Mrs. Newton P. 
Leonard of Providence, who 
told the Congress: 

“Above all, we must not in- 
doctrinate the young with our 
own thinking; our thinking may 
be obsolete for the world in 
which we live. . . 

“The facts, whether they are 
about communism or sex, must 
not be concealed from our chil- 
dren, or distorted.” 7 

This is a far cry from the 
witchhunt atmosphere in the 
schools of many cities, in par- 
ticular New York, induced _ by 
McCarthyite elements who have 


. seized: control ief; the education .; 
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ideas, a 


circles were successful, for 

few years, in fairly thoroughly 
suppressing the voices’ of Com- 
munists. There were innumer- 
able organized discussions, for- 
ums and “debates” on the Com- 
munist issue. The one condi- 
tion was that no Communist or 
supporter of the Communist 
Party be allowed to take part. 

How have the nation’s ruling 
circles been able to get away 
with this censorship? By the 
simple device of claiming the 
Communist Party was a “crim- 
inal conspiracy,’ which does not 
represent a social viewpoint or 
ideology. 

Of course, these ruling circles 
reveal daily they do not believe 
this. . Their spokesmen contin- 
uously claim we're in a war of 
“struggle for mens 
minds,” and demand increasing 
amounts of money to wage this 
admittedly ideological struggle. 

The technique of claiming 
that a great. movement for so- 
cial change is a “conspiracy is 
not, of course, new. It is the 
classic weapon of ruling classes, 
who feel the mounting power of 
struggle agaisnt their absolute 
rule and want the excuse for 
suppressing the struggle. 

But there are important signs 
that the fiction is begining to 
wear thin among some sections 
of the American people, at least 
as regards the desire and the 
right to hear Communists. Com- 
munists, and others of the Left, 
cannot sit back and let the pro- 
cess develop of its own mo- 


mentum, however. 


It should be helped along by 
taking every opportunity to pro- 
mote discussion and debate, by 
challenging the phony “Town 
Hall Forums” which pretend to 
“debate” issues of Communism, 


while barring everyone. even: re- ; = 
sete eevee swith. oman: ceyt spr eahe 


nist viewpoints. 
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Romania Mourns Death of Its 
Great Composer, George Enescu 


BUCHAREST.—George Enescu, | of music, Enescu set up in 1912: performers, as well as “Enescu” 
the great Romanian composer andjan annual prize for the best works|scholarships for conservatoire stu- 
violinist, who died recently in}by young Romanian composers dents. 
Paris, was born in 1881 in the Li-jand his valuable advice helped to’ The 

reni village, in Northern Mol-} widen the creative horizon of many |;,; | 
vent villag e O ¥\tribute to the memory of George! , 


davia: His talent for music showed|musicians. As interpreter, espe-|Fnescu at festival here. The com- 
t an early age. He began to play|cially as violinist, Enescu scored! “oni & . *sepae 
fy wR F Pe hie: b TH “parr Oi | agg fon Dumitrescu and Tiberiu’ j, leading countries in Europe and! protest campaign against the 
the violin at the age of four. ruliant successes all over the) Brediceanu spoke of the person-! Aq; Retin: tines dh witch} Meo, Ta 
The development of his creative} world. He was considered as one! ality of the greatest Romanian mu-. ein q ost neh Bs ranaene 5 ok > I trials in the United 
i ’ : ee AIS i ates. 
aptitudes was due to a great ex-jof the great contemporary inter-| 5j.i4n .The Andante from the First} Ogonyuk iiaea’ di ary ssa Sager 
phony by George Enescu was. as al 7 eel; ve, thank you many, man 
ymphony by 8 one million circulation; Rome, wih) times for sending your book—The 


tent to the advice he received! preters of ood $ | 
While thoroughly studying the : | ! 
Caudella—a forerunner of Ro- jthen performed. more than 300,000, and in popular Volunteers—they write. It did us 


David Platt is ill. His column will be 
resumed when he returns. 


Steve Nelson's ‘13th Juror’ 
To Be Published on World Scale 


Steve Nelson's exciting story of don wrote to Steve Nelson -him- 
a political prisoner's fight for life—| self that they are using The Vol- 
|The 13th Juror—will be published) unteers to stimulate the British 


JS 


Composers Union paid’ 


at the same time in his ac- 


‘Ss 
in his childhood from Eduard 

masterpieces of classical music, he| A a] ae Ps Samay 
manian music. Enescu continued |show | memorial meeting held at the magazines in Germany and else-| good to read it. We have a long 
his musical education first at the 


Conservatory in Vienna where. he 
took lessons beginning at the 
age of 7—with Georg Hellmser- 
berger (violin) and. R. Fuchs (com- 
position) and later at the Conser- 
vatory in Paris where he was the 
pupil of the violinist Martin Pierre 
Joseph Marsick and of the great 
composers Jules. Massenet and 
Gabriel Faure. | 

At the age of 16, Enescu made 
his debut as composer with the| 
symphonic work “The Romanian | 
Poem.” From. the beginning he| 
drew his inspiration from the mu-| 
sical. folklore of ‘his 


tivity, as performer and especiaily Scientists House of Bucharest was 
‘as conductor, particular love for be | 

° ° . ° oe ‘ { 
the national nusical creation, which | Academy and workers ir om the 
he popularized both in the coun-| Scientific institutes. Academician 
try and abroad ‘George Oprescu, director of the’ 


After Aug. 23, 1944, date of the | institute of History of Art; and 


attended by members of the RPR! 


where. 


Review copies have been re-' 
quested by The Literary Gazette 
of 
cultural organs. | 

Nelson’s dramatic narrative of| 
America’s . anti - fascist soldiers in’ 


loscow, and other important. 


list of friends that want to*loan 
it, but they only get it on condi- 
tion they write and protest about 
the trials. Hope it won't be too 
long before we get your new book. 

“I got a protest petition up for 
people to sign on May Day. I was 


country’s liberation from. the { as-/ Andrei Tudor, head of the musical 


cist yoke, George Enescu, as foun- 
dation member of the Academy of 
the Romanian People’s Republic, 
helped in the development of the 
new culture of his homeland. 
By a decree of the Presidium olf 
the Grand National Assembly of 
the Romanian People’s Republic, 
Enescu's name was given to the 


homeland State Philharmonic of Bucharest, 


; 


department of the Institute. | Spain—The Volunteers—has been 
The Romanian broadcasting published in large editions abroad. 
station transmitted between May! My daughter has just read The 
6 and 15 a cycle of commemora-| Volunteers in Chinese,” writes an 
tive musical program preceded by American woman in Peking.” 
lectures held by prominent figures.; A Berlin house has issued The 
The entire population in the| Volunteers in an English as well 


Liveni commune gathered to listen; “* 3 German edition. 
to the transmissions devoted to) , Swedish veterans of The Inter- 
Ceoree Waiere national Brigade, that fought in 


Spain, write that -they plan to pub- 


so unhappy about it, Steve, for L 
only got 200 names, when I should 
have: gotten a thousand or more. 
But the weather was terrible. It 
just poured rain. I had the peti- 
tions wrapped up in a plastic cever, 
but they still got soaked each time 
‘I lifted the cover for people to- 
sign, so I just had to give up... 
as the paper was going to pulp. 
‘But... I will get some more.” 


For these village people, George | 
‘Enescu was not only a musician 
well-know abroad but also a be- 


which was to guide them also in*to the commune of Liveni and to 


, ' 
the creation of other works: thea central street of Bucharest. | 


lish a Stockhohn edition of The 
Volunteers next year on the 20th! 


-.The 13th Juror, published by 


Masses & Mainstream. sells for 


two Romanian Rhapsodies, the| 
Sonata No. 3 for violin and piano 
in Romanian style, the Suite for 
violin and piano “Childhood Rem-, 
iniscenes,” the Village Suite for or- 
chestra, the Overture on Romanian 
themes and others. 

An enthusiastic fighter for the 


development of the national school tition was also instituted for young 


The house in the Liveni com- 
mune in which Enescu was_ born 
will be restored and _ transfcrmed 
into a memorial house. The Minis- 
try of Culture has organized a 
competition for a statue and a 


i|bust of George Enescu. 


An Enescu international compe- 


anniversary of the outbreak of the 


$1.50. 


loved friend. Spanish war 
He never forgot us—the older William 


; , “| Gallacher, Scottish 
villagers say. He came to our yil-| Conimunist and former member of Today's Best 
lage and watched the hora. H 

Bets on TY, 


© the - British Parliament, writes: 
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—'Worker’ Role in Battle for 


Recognition of Walt Whitman 


all over joy! .. 
(Continued on Page 7) 


By WALTER LOWENFELS 
PHILADELPHIA 

THIS is a good year to say a 
few words about the pioneering 
role the Daily Worker and 
Worker, have played for decades 
in getting a working-class au- 
dience for Walt Whjtman. For 
1955 is being — celebrated 
throughout the world as the 
100th birthday of the publica- 
tion of Whitman's book.of poetry 
—Leaves of Grass. 

I have befgre me a full page 
(double our present tabloid size) 
that the Daily Worker devoted 
to Whitman, May 31, 1939, his 
120th Birthday. It features one 
of the many pieces the late 
Mother Ella Reeve Bloor wrote 
about Whitman. 

This powerful working class 
and Communist Party va. was 
an early and consistent cam- 
paigner for Whitman among our 
readers. She remained until her 
last breath, in 1951, a fighter for 
everything Whitman stood for— 
his love of common people, his 

_ confidence in their ability to 
“define America —her athletic 
democracy.” 

* 

HERE in the same 1939 Daily 
Worker Whitman page is an ar- 
ticle by Harry Raymond and a 
critical estimate by Milton How- 
ard, both of which sound as if 
they were written today. How- 
ards piece starts off “These days 
are just right for rediscovering 
Walt Whitman.” : 

Mike Gold used: to campaign 
year after year in his Daily 
Worker column for Whitman, 
as he does today wherever he 
talks. 

Here in this dusty file of 
Whitman material is an old. 
piece of my own: “It is the acts 
and lives of the common people 
that keep Whitman alive... .” 

Space does not any- 
thing like an overall survey of 
the important role the Daily 
Worker has played in trying to ° 
make Whitman's poetry a living 
fo.gs among working people to- 


-. 


day. 
The Daily Worker's steady 
campaign had, and sti has wide 


repercussions. It helped to stimu- | 


_Jate material about Whitman in 


other working class and trade | 
union papers, some of which I | 


have at hand. 

It helped to develop a Marxist 
approach to Whitman, noting 
the social limitations his 


time | 


well as the essential greatness of | 


his democratic vision. 
“Whitman looms ~ with 


hew | 


meaning for the American peo- 


ple today,” Milton Howard 
wrote in these pages years ago, 


“because the democracy and doc- | 
trines of a better future for man- | 
kind which he enunciated with | 
such prophetic fervor are as- | 


sailed by fascist barbarism. 
* 
“THE PEOPLE today grasp 
Whitman as a friend against the 
traitors and the big money ty- 


rants. His songs are now becom- 


wanted 


He 


he always 
be—battle songs. 


— 


what 
to 


ing 
them 
wrote: 


““My call is the call of battles; 
I nourish active rebellion,” 
To which he added: 

“Liberty, let others despair of 

you— 

I never despair of you.’ 


MOTHER BLOOR brought 
to Whitman something Whitman 
himself did not have—a passion, 
a Communist working-class pas- 
sion for organizing working peo- 
ple—not only to hope for happy 
and productive lives in.the fu- 
ture, but to win them. 


Mother Bloor is buried now in 
Harleigi: Cemetery, Camden, a 
few feet from the poet she knew 
as a girl, and loved all her life. 
She is a good person to remind 
us of our papers role in pro- 
moting Whitman’s poetry among 
us. 

Many of us will remember 
Mother standing year after year 
at Whitman's grave, telling us 
about him, and reciting her fa- 


9? 


| 
| 
| 


_ with Soviet shipyard workers. 


listened with pleasure to our songs. | «7 ; : 
He asked us en our hives Then The Votunteers I read with om 
? interest and pleasure. I will write 
he played ‘to us his songs on the 4 review of The 13th Juror for 
violin. The (London) Daily Worker.” || 
Gallacher adds that he is busy 7PM 
working for the freedom of all) ie el pa d Ollie 
American political prisoners. “But' Re 1 Cr. 
above all,” he says, “we must de- 3) Barry Gray 
\feat the double sentences (that is’ 8 
the combined sentences of 25 years} (2) Ray Milland Show 
each that Steve Nelson and Jim; (4) Groucho Marx Quiz 
Dolsen received in Pittsburgh—20| (5) Film—“Sire de Maletroit’s 
vears under the State “Sedition”, Deor” 
Act, and five years under the Fed-| (13) Ireland’s Heritage 
eral Smith Act) and the double 8.39 
jeopardy.” | 
A workingclass couple in Lon-' 


—— 


2) 
4) 
3) 


(2) Climax 
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(4) Dragnet 
(5) Mr. and Mrs. North 
(11) Florian Zabach Show 
9:30 
(2) Four Star Playhouse 
(7) Pond’s Theatre 
10:30 
(7) The Racket Squad 
: 11:15 
(4) Steve Allen Show 
MOVIES 
Hiroshima (Japan) Baronet 
Marty, Sutton 
One Summer 
(Swedish) World 
Gate of Hell (Japanese), 50th 
St. Guild. 
Chaplin Keystone Comedies, 5th 
Ave Cinema | 
Chaplin Festival 
Films, 55th St. 


A PR D Cl Potemkin (Eisenstein) & Metro- 


< . . ” . ° F it L g), Th lis 
scene from “A Big Family,” the Soviet prizewinning color film drama vo oe 


that will Saturday at the St es | } pow 
at will open Saturday at the Stanley Theatre. The story deals Phoenix °55, Phoenix Theatre 


Bus Stop, Music Box Theatre 
Comedy in Music—Victor Borge, 
Colden 
Two For Fun, Greenwich Mews 
Inherit the Wind, National 
Ibsen’s Ghosts, Royal Playhouse 
Inherit the Wind, National 
Theatre 
Mark Twain's America, 85 E. 4 
St. Every Sat. night _ 


D) 
— 
i 


) 
) 


of Happiness, 


of Mutual 


Te. as 
_ We “2 
> 


Fibe Documentary at i 
Stanley Saturday 


“We Met at the Elbe,” the new | the Stanley Theatre, where “A Big 
documentary film that opened re-' Family,” Soviet color film about 


cently in Moscow to mark the visit: shipyard workers, will open. Ys Artkino’s 
“We Met at the Elbe” depicts the || “THE VICTORS AND THE 
| VANQUISHED” 


——_" 


Teday and Tomorrow 


of. American vets there, will be: 

added to the program Saturday at historical events leading up to be Stank eiienteea: Seen eed tee 

breakthrough at the Elbe River in. AMERICAN THEATRE 
¥ 3rd ST. BET. AVE. B & C 

1945, the meeting of the Ameri-) 

cans and Russian soldiers, and the ; 


Last 3 Days 
recent meeting in Moscow of the) “IN THE SOVIET UNION” 
nine American former GIs with = 


+8 : Chekhov's: “THE WPHEAVAL” 
their’ Russian counterparts. 


‘Starts Saturday, June. 4 ) 
Also. on the pregram will be a 


“THE BIG FAMILY” 

ist prize Cannes Pilm Festival = 
color featurette, “Waltzing on the j 
Ice.” : | ? 


7th Ave. bet. 41 & 42 Sts. 


—_ 


: 


Songs in Memory of 


Rosenbergs 


The music of Edith Segal, who 
has become known as the poet 
of the Rosenber-Sobell case, is be 
ing published by the Committee 
to Secure Justice. for Morton So- 


_ bell. 


Two of Edith Segall’s songs writ- 
ten in memory of the Rosenbergs 
are being published in connection 
with the Morton Sobell meeting 
to be held at Carnegie Hall on 


June 16, 8 p.m. This June marks| 


the second year since the execution 
of the Rosenbergs. 

The newest song is called 
“Come Place a Red Rose,” and 


was written by Edith Segal in the country are holding meetings: 
She| this June to win a new trial for 
got the inspiration for the song) Sobell and to honor the memory | ¢ 


memory of the Rosenbergs. 


at the memorial ceremonies last 


Published 


year when everyone stepped fore- 
-ward and. placed a.red rose on 


ithe grave.of the Rosenbergs. 


The other song, “My Loved 
One, became a powerful song in 
the clemency campaign and was 
translated and published through- 
out the world. 

The music, which will have a 
portrait of the Rosenbergs on the 
‘cover, will sell for 25 cents. 

Edith Segal has also written a 
poem in honor of Morton Sobell 


icalled. “I Call to You Across the! 


' Continent.” 


Sobell committees throughout 


of the Rosenbergs. 


— a ee ee 


WALT WHITMAN 


(Continued from Page -6) 

She would repeat that-last Hine 
and talk about the source of this 
joy, inspire us all with that pro- 
found belief she shared with her 
beloved poet. oe 

“I Knew Walt Whitman” is 
the title of Mother Bloor’s piece 
in that old Daily Worker I have 
besore me. In it she tells the 
story many of us heard her tell 
in person—how she became ac- 
_— with Whitman in Cam- 
den, and on the Philadelphia 
ferry, when she was a girl of 12. 

“As I grew older,” she writes, 
“I again found Whitman through 
Horace Traubel; who was a fel- 
low member of mine. in the 
Ethical Culture Soicety of Phila- 
delphia.” 

Traubel was the young so- 
cialist whose four volimes of 
Whitman's conversations have 
become an invaluable source for 
Whitman students. 

* 

MOTHER goes on, in her 
Daily Worker story, to tell of 
the groups throughout the coun- 
try, many of which she helped 
to organize, .who began getting 
tegether every year to celebrate 
the poet's birthday. 

“As we gather together for 
these memorials all over the 
world today,” Mother writes, 
“the best and truest tribute we 
can bring is to read, understand 
and pass on Whitman’s ringing 
words . . . feel his faith in the 
masses, his belief in the victory 
ef democracy. | 

“Let me close,’ Mother Bloor 
concludes, ‘“‘by quoting these 
lines: 


“This May day, before dawn, 
I ascended a hill 
And looked at. the 
heavens— 

And I said to my spirit—When 
we become the 

Enfolders of those orbs and the - 
pleasure 

And knowledge of everything in 
them 

Shall we be filled and satisfied 
then? 

And my spirit said. ‘No’ we but 
level 

That life to pass and continue 


Ci if | f 
a FOR SALE 
| SUTDOCR PARBEDUE Gril—Adj. Grill, 
r 18’’. Easily knocked down. 
Reg. $9.95. Spec. $7.45. Standard Brand 


Dist., 143 4th Ave (13 & 14 Sts.) GR 
3-7819. One hour free parking or 2 
tekens. | 


crowded 


rat ’ SERVICES 
MOVING. AND STORAGE 
MOVING, sterage, long distance, experi- 


cry 
_ ghert plan shead 
UN 4-770. 


beyond.” 


How monstrous to think that | 


Mother Bloor’s beliefs are in jail 
on this Whitman anniversary 
with Gus Hall, Elizabeth Gur- 
ley Flynn, and the rest of her 
working-class comrades. And 
that her thoughts are in the 
dock, or fugitives with Henry 
Winston and other challengers 
of the Smith Act. 


But how glorious to know 
that she stands with Whitman 
alongside all those who fighting 
for freedom in this country and 
for the vision of a joyous Ameri-. 
can working class... . 

wt 

The libraries are 
and getting fuller every year, of 
“Whitmania—” the scholar’s word 
for researches into William's life 
and work. Many of them have 
dug up valuable material. 

Indeed, Whitman research » 
has become an industry, a pro- - 
fession for liberal, bourgeois stu- 
dents and critics. For many of 
them it has become fashionable 
to “debunk” Whitman, narrow 
him down to their own class vi- 
sion of a. stafic literature di- 
vorced from the life Blood of 
the people. 

The net. result of this enor- 
mous research tends, by itself, 
to leave behind a mummified 
literary figure. 

This paper and Marxist critics 
such as Samuel Sillen, have 
pioneered in. a_ different ap- 
proach, a working class ap- 
proach to culture. 

* 

FOR US, Whitman is today, 
as he was during his lite, a field 
of battle? Marxists do not battle 
for “culture in: general,” but for 
a specific kind of culture, around 
‘specific figures, or a _ specific 
piece or -body of work. 

We battle for Whitman not 
because we overlook his weak- 
nesses, but for what is best in 
him: in his own words—” the 
main thing being the average, 
the bodily, the concrete, . the 
democratic, the popular, on 
which all the superstructure of 
the future are to be permanently 
pest. 2% 1: 


Our aim is to bring to work- 
ers a full-bodied ‘figure, a living 
force who with all his social limi- 
tations was himself a pioneer in 
founding and_ staking his lite 
work on the “divine average,” 
on “the crowd of grave working 
men of our world,” and working 
women, as “the hope, the one 
hope, the sufficient hope of our 
democracy.” 

If Whitman seems more time- 
ly than ever on this 100th anni- 
versary of the first publication 
of his Leaves of Grass, perhaps 
‘one reason is that his vision of 
“joy, joy, all over joy,” arose 


now . full, 


during great 1850-1865 Civil . 
War crisis. As we read him a 
century later, can we forget, in 
our grave H-bomb crisis, 
our national poet arose “and 
- pointed . confidently to . temor- 
row, when, this country was 
' slave-ridden, divided, and seem- 


SPORT TOPICS 
game's last 
400 hitter? 


A better-late-than-never come- 
back by Ted Williams gives base- 
ball fans one more look at a van- 
ishing American—the .400 hitter. 

It was a long time ago (1941) 
but Ted did hit .406 that year and 


nobody has done it since. Further-| 


more, the sinewy socker of the! 


Red Sox may be the absolute last 
of the breed because of changing 
conditions in the major leagues. 
“Night baseball makes it likely 
I'll never do it again,” said Wil- 
liams shortly after he returned 
‘from service in World War 4lI. And 
if Ted can’t, who can? 
| Williams did “hit” exactly .400 


he swept majestically through the 


‘of .407 for his 91 at-bats in 37 
games. | 

Those. are skimpy samples, of 
course. Last season, after crack- 
ing a shoulder on the first day ol 


‘spring training, Williams finally ' 
-jgot into 117 games and hit “only” 


.345 for the. season. 


and. .400, while almost insurmount- 
able to the hitter, hardly can be. 
seen by the naked eye of a fan in 
‘the grandstand. Either way, Ted's 
rippling swing, snapping - wrists, 


ithe smack of ball on the bat and, 


ithe long follow through are there’ 


ito see. | 
| Frank Lane of the White Sox 
‘estimates Ted’s return might be 
‘worth an extra half million dol- 
lars at the gate around the Ameri- 
can League this season. It might 
‘be more. 

Williams is one of the big per- 
sonal box-office draws in the en- 


tire league. And now he probably 


‘is at his all-time peak in popularity. 


| The “temperamental thumper, 
often a storm center during his’ 
long career, never earned the 
adulation-of a Babe Ruth, for in-' 
— partly because he isn’t the, 
personality type to merit it. | 
| In all of baseball’s major league’ 
history, only 29 men ever hit .400, 
or more in one season. Ty Cobb 
and Rogers Hornsby each did it. 
‘three times and back before the 
turn of- the century a pioneer 
torturer named Jessie Burkett also 
‘did it three times. 

| But’ since Hornsby last scored 
in 1925, only two men have topped 
.400—Bill Terry with .401 in 1930 
‘and Williams with .406 just before 


World War 11. Ted did it the hard! 


way too, scorning the suggestion, 
of sitting out the last day of the 
season to safeguard his mark, and 
collecting five hits to boost it! 

| You ought to take a look at 
him swing before it's too late. He, 
very well could be the last .400 
hitter. | 


| 


New Drama About 


But the difference between 345. 


Rosenbergs at 
June 16 Meeting 


The Carnegie Hall gathering 


Innocents” and a new musical 
composition for cello and vie- 
lins, “In Memory of Two Mar- 
tyrs.” There will be also guest 
speakers. The date is June 16 at 
8 p.m. 

Tickets are available at the 
Sobell Committee, 1050 Sixth 


Ave., at 40th St. 
i J 


ed headed toward disaster? 
The Daily Worker has “pio- 
nered in. presenting Whitman as 
6ar national ’s poet; not 
as a museum piece, but as a 
field of battle, still to be won, 
for Whitman’s key words—peace, 
; liberty,  individuality— 
above all-democratic , equality 
for all people, 


Stiretaesiliitrexzz?+rrerit? 
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on the 


SCOREBOARD 
by peice redess 


At the Big Team’s Little Ballpark .. . 


_ INSIDE THE DODGER clubhouse at Ebbets Field the. high-- 
riding league leaders relaxed before the night game with the tail- 
end Pirates.. It was the interim between the ending of batting 
and fielding practice and going back onto the field for the start 
of the game. Most of them were lounging around watching ‘the 
pre-game television show, which was showing highlights of the 


_ big three game series with the Giants at the Polo Grounds. 


| 


; 


or 1952 but his season was con-| 
_|fined to just ten times at bat be-| 
‘fore he was recalled to the Ma- 
rines. Then, when he came back, 

| 
!'American League with an average 


t 


A chuckle of anticipation went up as the screen atop a high. 
locker showed Sandy Amoros take his. stance in the final game. 
“Look out, Westrum, he’s gonna do it again,” one of the players 
called out in high glee. (It should be noted that nobody present 
would have wanted the Giant catcher hurt by the odd incident 
of being conked by a bat, and that Wes was not actually hurt as 
it turned out, just momentarily stunned.) Bs 

The picture showed Amoros swing hard and futilely for the 
third strike at a Wilhelm knuckleball and then as Westrum moved 
up to grab the darting pitch before it hit the ground, Amoros’ bat 
in a backlash sent Wes sprawling. As the ball skidded back and 
Wes clutched his head on the ground, you could also plainly see 
the concern in Amoros’ face as he stood and looked back at 
Westrum before starting to run all-the way to second base. He 
could have easily gone all the way to third base if not for’ that. 

There was merriment, too and close professional attention 
when the screen showed Willie Mays’ inside the park homer. for 
this was a close one and bitterly disputed by Dodger catcher 
Campanella. As Mays swept around the bases you heard a soft 
admiring whistle which meant “can run.” Campy was waiting 
for the ball and took it a bit to the right and high with his left 
leg in front of the plate. You couldn’t tell for sure from the camera 
angle but as Mays slid down and under and Campy swung aronnd 
with the ball, if I had to call it I would have said “safe.” and ‘so 
would a few of the fascinated Dodgers. You could hear the 
instantaneous, whispered “safe” from several. ' 

As the picture showed Campy storm around the wmpire im-: 
ploring justice, Roy, sitting on a trunk, grinned broadly. Billy 
Loes called over, “He was safe a mile, what are you complaining 
about.” 

“That's what I always tell you, Loes,” sad Roy pontifiecally, 
“the umpires are always right.” | 

| * 

THE WAY IT looks on television from the back is one thing, 
Campy commented as I asked him about the beef, “but what vou 
cant see is that my left leg had the plate_-blocked off and his prettv 
slide and all did no good because he never touched the plate. . . .” 

But that was just a little incident, the game was over, the 
Dodgers won it ,and now here was a “bigger” question for the 
majors leading run-batter-in. If I were to ask him if this Dedger 
team was the best he ever played on, how would he answer. 

Roy considered it,.but not for too long. 

“Yes, it’s the, best.” he said. “It’s npt better than some of the 
other teams we've had in hitting, fielding, and base running, but 
the pitchmg so far is the best we’ve had and I‘d say that makes this 


the hest team I've ever played on. 


“Of course,” he put in, “I’m one who always said our pitching 
wasnt as bad as some of you writers made it out to be, or we 
wouldn't have won so many games and a few pennants. You can't 
win pennants with the kind of pitching we were SUPPOSED to 
have by .the articles. I knew it had to get better with Newk 
pitching strong, and the others improving. We have so MANY 
good pitchers. You remember I said before the seasou started I: 
wouldn't swap our pitching staff for any other, Milwaukee or 
anybody s.” 

The same question to Duke Snider brought a strongly qualified 
answer. The NL’s Allstar centerfielder (argument?) squinted and 
then said: 

“Right now I'd have to say the 1953 team was the best. It 
was a better hitting team. Let's see what happens the rest of 
the year. Ask me again then. Of course, the way it’s playing 
right now—but vou got to figure these things over the season, and 
that ‘53 team was the best... .” 

. / 
IN FRONT of the dugout before the game, Amoros (got a 


wrist watch as a publicity stunt by the Bulova company because 


| his apparent homer on Monday hit the big clock atop the right 


field scoreboard and bounced back on the field for a double. It 
was a nice watch, but the small Cuban star said, “I got a wateh. 
I take homer instead of watch.” Later that night he kept away 


_ from the clock when he belted a pitch into Bedford Ave. near the 
_ foul pole with a quick flick of his amazing wrist power, his sixth. 


Eddie Fisher, the singer, was brought out for some occasion 


| vaguely connected with youth by the enterprising Irving Rudd 
for Morton Sobell in memory of | 


the Rosenbergs will feature a | 
new dramatic presentation “The | 


of the Brooklyn publicity staff. Someone put a Dodger cap on 

Eddie’s head as he strode to the micfophone at home plate. 
“When I grew up as a kid in Philly . . .” Eddie began, and 

at that Peewee Reese snatched the Breeklyn cap off the singer's 


head. 


The Dodgers lost this night, 5-3, as they didn’t get by with 
Clem Labine against the tailenders and Bob Friend did a nice 


courageous job of pitching to survive a two-run line homer by 


| Campy which was bouncing ten rows up in the centerfield stands 


before the outfielder could get back to the wall, and the following 
blast by Ameros. i ‘ 

It was the eighth time this young season the Dodgers hit 
two homers in one mning and the fourth time they'd hit two back 
to back—Campy being im all the latter four. : 

You can't win ’em all and the score against the youn Bucs 
is still 7-2, which at that is not as decisive as the 9-1 mark over 
the Phillies. | 

Young Mr. Friend joined a select quartet of pitchers who 
have managed to-go the route and beat the Dodgers this year— 
the others being Maglie?Conley and Jackson. : 3 

Such is the state of things this year that the assembled fans 
hardly seemed plunged in gloom over the defeat as they left. It 
was almost like one of these games fn late September after the 
pennant is clinched. 

‘ However, this is definitely not the way the players feel about 
it. » They know it’s: aclong season betwixt. «ss : ee 
‘ v *. Post. gf 4 ' +) {std { 
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~ Court bench is not new. 


effort to crack through the lily- 


_of the judges are retiring 


_ prepare,” says the Guild Reporter. 


' the JEB’s proposed clause: as the 


THE 1955 NEW YORK CITY ELECTIONS—(1) 


By MAX GORDON 


—_Lily-White Supreme Court 
An Issue Influencing 56 
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While 1955 is an “off-year,” electorally speaking, it would be a serious mistake for 
the labor movement, and progressives generally, to sit out the election campaign in New 


York City. At least three aspects of the New York campaign have emerged so far, each of day conference for Oct. 18-20 to 


which will have its effects on the 
national political battles of 1956. 
These are: Negro representation in 
the courts, especially the state Su- 
preme Court; the district attorney- 
ship contest in Queens; the reg- 
istration and enrolment situation. 

Other contests and issues will 
doubtless emerge as the campaign 
unrolls. 


NO NEW STRUGGLE 

The struggle for Negro repre- 
sentation on the state Supreme 
It has 
been raised by the Communist 
Party, American Labor Party, other 
progressive groups, and Negro or- 
ganizations and newspapers for the 
past decade. The ALP ran, Negro 
candidates for the post, and com- 
mittees of Negro and white law- 
yers and leaders have been. or- 
ganized at various times in an 


white setup. 

So far, they've been unsuccess- 
ful. There is wide expectancy, 
though, that this year the break- 
through will come. | 

There are 132 siate supreme 
court judgeships in the state, 31 
more in the Appellate Court and 
7 in the Court of Appeals. None 
of these 170 state court posts -has 
ever been filled by a Negro, at 
least not’ in modern times. 

The chief area of struggle cen- 
ters in the first judicial district, 
comprising Manhattan and Bronx, 
with 36 supreme court judgeships. 
This year, eee terms expire ae a 
fitth judge is to be elected to fill 
the vacancy created by the recent 
death of Justice Thomas Corcoran. 
Ot the four terms ending, three 
ause 
of age. The fourth, Justice Wil- 
liam Hecht, is expected to be 
named to succeed ‘himself, as is the 
custom. 


FOUR VACANCIES 

This leaves four vacancies to be 
filled by new nominations. 

Actually, the struggle for a Ne- 
gro judge is now fully under way, 
and can be won even before the 
election. Negro leaders have been 
privately urging upon Governor 
Harriman the nomination of Gen- 
eral Sessions Judge Harold A. 
Stevens to fill the vacancy created 
by Justice Corcoran’s death. If the 


the vacancy, he will undoubtedly 
be. nominated as a’ candidate in 
the fall, probably by both major 
parties. 

Lacking so far, at least as re- 
gards public expression, is pres-' 
sure on Governor Harriman by ele- 
ments of the labor movement. The 


fact that Harriman is a labor-sup-| people in 1956, a highly important public and private agencies “on 


ported Governor is, of course, no 
secret, and it is believed that labor 


pressure would cause him to give 
the vacancy to: Judge Stevens. 

A successful struggle to break 
through the lily-white setup in the 
state Supreme Court—and there is 
no reason why the struggle should 
be limited to a single Negro judge 
—will have wide national effects’ 
in the battle for Negro represen- 
tation next year. 


PAST BATTLES 

This was true in past New York 
struggles .on this issue, such as | 
the Manhattan borough president 
developments of 1953 which re- 
sulted in the election of a Negro 


tionally. And it will doubtless hold 
true for the state judgship. 


If Governor Harriman and the 
Democratic Party should aid such 
a struggle, particularly with labor’s 
active intervention, the political ef- 
fect will be to strengthen the alli- 
ance between labor and the Negro 


element in the effort to carry the 
state for a labor-backed ticket. 


If, on the other hand, Gov. Har- 
riman and the Democratic leader- 
ship in state and county resist the 
pressures for a Negro supreme 
court judge, the alliance will suffer. 
This will be particularly true if 
the GOP, taking advantage of the 
sentiment for such a judge among 
the Negro people, should take the 
initiative in naming one. Such ac- 
tions, taken by the GOP precisely 
with the aim of weakening the la- 
bor-Negro alliance, are not un- 
known in New York history. 

The struggle for a Negro Su- 
preme Court judge, therefore, can 


| ALBANY, June 1.—Gov. Aver- | 
‘ell Harriman has called a three- 


plan ways of using all the state’s 
resources to make life for older 
persons more pleasant and useful. 
“It is our hope,” Harriman said, 
“that from the discussion a coop- 
erative program will emerge.” 
The problems of the aging, he 
‘said, are “great.and growing’ and 
are the concern not only of those 


the firing line at this very mo- 
ment,” but also of business, labor, | 
the family and the community. 
“It should be our purpose,” he 
said yesterday, “to seek’ solutions, 
wherever possible, based on stim- 
ulating a maximum of voluntary 


New York, Thursday, June 2, 1955 


Harriman Calls Conference 
On Problems of the Aging 


and local public expenditure with 


a minimum of state expenditures.” 


‘Harriman said he would soon 


announce the names of a group of 
lay leaders in the field of the .ag- 
ing who will make up a citizens’ 
advisory committee to. plan the 
conference. 

Its members, will | 


he 


said, 


‘serve as chairman of 11 subcom- 


mittee that will each consider a 
different aspect of the. problem. 


In the field of employment, the 
discussions will deal with the dif- 
ficulties men over 40 and women 
over 35 face in getting jobs, the 
Governor said. Most other prob- 
lems, he said, affect persons over 
60. : 


— 


. 
| 
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Lubin, State Official, Admits 


Automation Perils Some Jobs 


KIAMESHA LAKE, N. Y., June: 


1.—State Industrial Commissioner 
‘Isador Lubin said today there is! 


} 


’ 


jobs. 

But, said Lubin, automation — 
the performance of jobs “by ma- 
chines instead of men—should itself 


to the highest electoral executive have considerable effect on the | no doubt” that automation will! create openings in the expert main- 


post so far held by a Negro na-| 


1956 battle for New York. 


— | 


‘cost certain groups of workers their 


its a 
Union wee 
minimum and broadening 
ages to take in some | 
retail employes not now protected | 
by the law. 


of cov- 


a 


A campaign of messages to; 
postcards to Washington in the/™ June. 

‘first week of an intensive union' LIMITS HEARING 
campaign to get a minimum of 


House Labor 
Committee 
chairman, Rep. 
Graham Barden 
(D -NC), chair- 
man of the 
House Labor 
Committee 
is urged inthe 
union -news- 
paper, the RW- 


DSU_ Record, BAR 


million | 


Store Union Urges Bigger Push 
On Congress for $1.25 Law 


Charging the Eisenhower administration with “double-talk and double-dealing” in 
of the minimum wage issue, the CIO Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
called for “enough pressure on Congress” to win the fight for the $1.25 


which also calls for actions di-| 


Senators. 


Some 3,500 members of Macy 
Local 1S are reported to have sent 


8,000 cards sent in support of the 


‘Lehman bill (S$.662) 


With the Senate Labor Com- 


mittee having completed its hear- 


ings and now preparing recom- 


‘mendations, the main fight at this’ 
point shifted to the House. There, 


a major obstacle was finally re- 


moved when the House Labor) 


former Harlem Assemblyman gets rected to local Congressmen and (Committee finally agreed, after 


News Guild Executive Takes No Action on 
Communist Ban—To Await Next Convention 


The quarterly meeting of the 
International Executive Board of 
the American Newspaper Guild 
took no action on last year’s con- 
vention:recommendation for a ban 
of membership:to Communists, but 
will await the action of the next 
convention scheduled: in Albany 
late this month. 2 


The IEB was directed to pre- 
pare lagpuage for a constitutional 
clause barring members of the 
Communist Party. The reaction to 
a@ proposed clause submitted by 
the IEB was so generally adverse,‘ 
however, that it will not be recom- 


mended. 


An informal discussion took 
place, the Guild Reporter dis- 
closed and the board members re- 
ported the reaction of the Guild, 
affiliates. : 

“And it was quite clear that the 
IEB will not recommend adoption 
of the language it was directed to 


“Cross-country comment has 
been fairly unanimous that the 
change as dratfed does not solve 
the Guild’s problem.” 

_ The previous issue of the Guild 
Reporter. featured the reaction. to, 


{membership only those who admit 


munist‘Party ur who are convicted: 


main story. It reported that the 
Toronto, Cleveland, Elizabeth, 
N. J., and Chicago Guild locals op- 
posed any tampering with the 
“Heywood: Broun Clause,” as the 
provision in the constitution safe- 
guarding the political rights’ of 
Guild members is called. Only a 
small New Hampshire unit re- 
ported approval. ieee 

Other of the large Guild affi- 
liates that voted against a change 
in the constitution were the San 
Francisco unit. Among the major 


units in New York City that have 
declared against a change in the 
clause were Time, Inc.: the N. Y. 
Times and the World-Telegram 
afid Sun. 


A New York Guild membership 
meeting last week showed a ma- 
jority sentiment for a _ resolution 
opposing any changes in the Hey- 
wood Broun clause, but lack of the 
required’ quorum of some 400, 
mca a vote to instruct the 

elegates. The New York Guild’s 
leadership submitted a proposal 
for a clause that would ban from 


before a court or government 


“finally” for such membership. 


Otherwise, that resolution says, all 
who are victimized by an employer 
including persons who invoke the 
Fifth Amendment, would be de- 
fended by. the Guild. A minority 
of those attending supported that 
position. 

The current issue of the Guild 
Reporter also runs three letters 
against tampering with the Hey- 
wood Broun clause, none in favor. 
One is from the mover of a resolu- 
tion against the ban, a resolution 
which the Akron unit approved 
unanimously in its instructions to 
convention delegates. 


Much of the gpposition to the 
ban comes from persons who de- 
scribe themselves as anti-Commu- 
nists, but who oppose departure 
fro mthe Guild’s 21-year policy ot 
no interference in the opinions 
and political rights of members. 
Some — that it is impossible 
to limit ban to so-called “hard 
core” Communists and saw no lan- 
guage that could really accomplish 
such an objective. 

« Ironically, the Los Angeles con- 
vention. approved a decision in- 
structing the [EB to draft a ban 


agency to membership in the Com- 


for the next convention, without 
visible’ opposition. : 


strong pressure from trade unions 
and some Democrats or the 
Dixiecrat-GOP bottleneck, to ar- 
range hearings on the issue early’ 


| However, Barden said his com-| 
mittee would only consider testi- 
mony on raising the minimum, and 
ruled out any consideration at, 
present of the key issue of extend-| 
ing coverage. The CIO News this. 
week says that “labor will not be’ 
satisfied to have the question of 
broader coverage abandoned.” 

| The issue of coverage is ‘of key 
importance to the Retail and De- 
partment Store Union, which spon- 
sored the lobby of some 650 union 
delegates from throughout the na-| 


tion to Washington March 19 in! 
the biggest single action by any) 
union on the minimum wage issue. | 
The Amalgamated Clothing. 
Workers reported yesterday that 
delegations of their members, -in- 
cluding. rank-and-file shop workers, | 
have streamed into Washington 
from 14 states in the last several 
weeks, lobbying for the $1.25. The 
ACW workers are said to have’ 
joined -up in combined. needle: 
‘trades delegations together with 
workers from the International 
|Ladies Garment Union, . Textile 
Workers, and Millinery Union. 

No such delegation is reported | 
from New York as yet, although’ 
the local ACW unions in the city 
have been active in the CIO Coun- 
cil petition campaign and in other 
actiyities for the federal minimum 
wage. 

The New York CIO Council, at 
its. latest meeting last Thursday, 
voted to continue its petition drive 
on the minimum wage issue. All 
unions were urged to step up their 


signature campaign to make possi-| 


ble a successful conclusion to the 
drive in the near future, and for 
sending a delegation to. Washing- 
on with ‘all the petitions; — 

_No plans have been announced 
yet for a citywide mass labor rally 
on the issue of minimum wage, a 


project decided on at the March 
‘19 shop stewards conference of 


‘tenance and repair fields. 


“Unemployment insurance,” Lu- 
bin said at the opening session 
of the 11th annual eastern seaboard 
‘apprenticeship conference, “can 
bear a large part of the burden” 
for those who lose their jobs. 

“But, in adition to that,” he said, 
“we will need complete’ coopera- 
tion of management and labor to 
cut down on the time a man is 
out of work.” 3 

The conference, which will con- 
tinue through Friday, seeks to es- 
tablish new training procedures to 
cope with technological develop- 
ments, 


Plant Lays Off . 
850 for Change | 
In TV Set Models 


BATAVIA, N. Y., June 1 (FP).— 
Some 850 production workers 
were laid off ioe two weeks at the 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
television assembly plant here, 
pending model changeovers. 


The layoff this year is much 
more severe than in other years, 
a plant spokesman said, because 
of “a complete change in models” 
of television sets. 


7 N.Y. State 
Cities to Be ‘Hit 
By Bombs June 15 


ALBANY, June 1.—At least 
seven New York cities will undergo 
simulated atomic and hydrogen 
bombs during a nationwide war 
rehearsal June 15. 

Brooklyn is one of five simu- 
lated H-bomb targets. 

Simulated radiation fallout from 
the surface nuclear blast, will—un- 
der prevailing wind conditions— 
cover most of Nassau County. 

Other target cities in the state 
will be Binghaiton,. Niagara Falls, 
Schenectady, Utica, Syracuse and 
Rochester. | 


CIO. At that meeting of some 500 
CIO stewards, the first of its kind 
in several years; the three-point 
program of action included au- 
thorization of efforts fer a joint 
labor rally with the AFL. 


haw On? 


Coming Brooklyn 
A HEARTY. WELCOME home party to. 
brother and sister George and Rose 
Barkow. Fri. evening, June 3, 8:30 p.m. 
at the Brighton Community Center, 3200 
Coney Island Avs. All’ friends ‘invited. 


